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Why Is April 30 . 
An Important Date? 


anthropic societies which make annual contributions to the 
Association shall be members of the Association. ... A 
contribution must be placed in the hands of the officers of 
the Association on or before April 30, to entitle a church or 
other society to be represented in the following annual 


meeting. 


NOW IS THE TIME to make your contribution. 


CHECKS should be made payable to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN 


ASSOCIATION. 


(2) [Marce 13 1930 | 


THE BY-LAWS of the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
state: Churches and other religious, educational and _phil- 
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HENRY H. FULLER, Treasurer 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Connecticut Property Acquired 
for Unitarian “Retreat Home” 


NCREASINGLY the necessity to escape 

from the pressure of intense activity 
and confer concerning a common interest is 
felt by groups in every department of life. 
Big industries and corporations are ac- 
quiring country estates where officers, 
heads of departments, salesmen, and other 
persons of their staff may gather and 
profit by such conference. Many social 
and political movements have established 
the habit of a week’s conference away 
from large centers and all distractions for 
the survey of their work, the development 
of plans, and the renewal of loyalty to 
the cause. Religion has been a forerunner 
in recognizing such a need on the part 
of those who share a common purpose, 
and “Retreats” have been a_ long-estab- 
lished institution. In our Unitarian body, 
the officers of various organizations or 
committees for special work have been 
known to seek out the country home of 
some member or an inn in some quiet 
countryside, and have testified afterward 
to the work accomplished and the en- 
thusiasm aroused. 


Some eighteen years ago a company of 
ministers found themselves by chance to- 
gether under conditions similar to those 
suggested, and resolved then and there to 
continue the gathering yearly for their 
own refreshment. At these gatherings, 
common pastoral duties have been dis- 
cussed, books have been reviewed, ser- 
mons criticized, and devotions shared. 
The results have been sufficiently reward- 
ing to warrant the encouragement of other 
groups to do the same. 

The chief problem, of course, is always 
a suitable place, for almost any place large 
enough to accommodate even a modest 
number is sure to mean the intrusion of 
other hotel guests and the impossibility 
of privacy. The value to our Unitarian 
fellowship of a “retreat house”, always 
available to any group that might desire 
it, has been in the minds of a number of 
persons; but it kindled the enthusiasm 
of one person in particular, to whom any- 
thing worth while is always possible, and 
the result is an amazing bit of good news. 

By indefatigable energy in interesting 


friends, a property has been acquired of 
forty-six acres in the midst of tall pines, 
on the shores of a lovely lake. There is 
a house on the property capable of hous- 
ing twenty or more guests, common room, 
refectory, and chapel. This property is 
just over the Massachusetts border line 
in Connecticut, sixty-five miles from Bos- 
ton, Mass., and easy of access from Provi- 
dence, R.I., Hartford, Conn., New York 
City, and other cities. The property has 
been paid for, a small sum is available 
for furnishing, and certain bequests are 
in sight for an endowment. 

If the significance of this development 
in our denominational life is appreciated, 
friends of the free faith who believe in 
nourishing it and kindling and quickening 
its spiritual life will want to share the 
task of providing the expenses of the 
establishment for the next five years. 
Contributions should be sent to the treas- 
urer, Henry D. Sharpe, Box 1885, Provi- 
dence, R.I. 

It is hoped that the Retreat House will 
be available for use by next autumn. 
Those who have sponsored the enterprise 
have created The Retreat, Incorporated, 
of which Greeley 8S. Curtis is secretary. 
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What Soviet Russia Is Doing for Religion 


HE Head of the Roman Catholic 

Church has asked us to pray for Rus- 
sia. He claims that there is persecution 
of religion in that country. He has urged 
the civilized nations of the world to pro- 
test against this persecution. As a result 
there is now a world concern, if not alarm, 
over the status of religion in Russia. 
Many Protestant leaders and Jewish rab- 
bis here in America and elsewhere have 
been aroused to join the protest of the 
Pope. Bishop William T. Manning, of the 
Episcopal Diocese of New York, has desig- 
nated March 19 as a special day of prayer 
for Russia in his diocese. He has said 
that the Soviet government is trying to 
destroy religion. Dr. W. G. Cramm, gen- 
eral secretary of the Board of Missions of 
the Methodist Church (South), has issued 
a similar statement. 

Why this sudden hue and ery about per- 
secution when the religious situation in 
Russia has not essentially changed during 
the last five years? Does it represent the 
sincere fears of informed intelligence, or is 
it the propaganda of religious reaction? 

If there is any wide-scale persecution of 
religion in Russia, it certainly would come 
to the attention of the Chief Patriarch of 
the Orthodox Church, which is the dominant 
ehurch of that country. The Chief Patri- 
arch in a recent interview has denied the 
entire basis of the Pope’s contention. In 
reply to specific questions set forth in a 
questionnaire to the authorities of the 
Orthodox Church, the following answers 
were given: 

“Q. Is it true that religion is persecuted 
in the U. S. S. R. [Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics], and if so, in what form? 
' A. Religion in the U. S. S. R. has never 
been subjected to persecution, before or 
now. 

“Q. Is it true that an atheist society is 
closing the churches, and how do believers 
look upon it? A. Yes, some churches have 
been really closed; but this was done, not 
on the initiative of the authorities, but at 
the request of the people, in some cases 
upon the decision of the churchgoers 
themselves. 
 “Q. Is it true that clergymen and 

ehurchgoers have been subjected to repres- 
sions for their religious beliefs, arrested, 
exiled, ete.? A. Repressions by the Soviet 
government against believers and clergy- 
men have been applied, not for their reli- 
gious beliefs, but for anti-government acts, 
just as against other citizens. 

“Q. Is religious propaganda allowed in 
the U. S. S. R.? A. Ministers of the 
ehureh are not forbidden to perform re- 
ligious ceremonies, nor to deliver sermons, 
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Reports of the persecution of 
churches in Russia have led Mr. Wil- 
liams, who is minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Rochester, N.Y., 
to make this interpretation of the 
status of religion under the Soviet 
Government. Mr. Williams spent last 
summer in that country, and readers 
of Tue ReEgGistTeER will remember his 
vivid story of Russia’s “six revolu- 
tions” in the issue of October 24 last. 


but unfortunately we do not show suffi- 
cient zeal for this ourselves. Persons 
reaching the proper age are allowed to be 
taught religion.” 

Some of you may wonder if the Chief 
Patriarch has not been forced by the 
Soviet government to make this statement. 
Very well, then, we must accept the other 
horn of the dilemma. The Orthodox 
Church through its chosen officials has 
been guilty of a shameful cowardice. This 
would indicate that there is precious little 
religion in that church to be rescued from 
persecution. A religion that is not ready 
to stand up for its convictions and to 
suffer for those convictions is not worthy 
of the name of religion. 

Fortunately, we do not have to accept 
this horn of the dilemma. We do not have 
to rely on the sole statement of the Chief 
Patriarch of Russia. Sherwood Eddy, who 
is one of the outstanding religious leaders 
of this country, and who is much nearer 
our own point of view than the Pope at 
Rome, has said that “the Soviet govern- 
ment has done more for the cause of re- 
ligion in Russia in twelve years than 
Czarism had done in several centuries”. 
From my own observations last summer 
and my study of history, and my analysis 
of recent events in Russia, I am inclined 
to agree with the statement of Sherwood 
Eddy. Let us examine in detail this 
charge of religious persecution. 


1. The Soviet government has separated 
the church from the state, and has obliged 
the church to support itself on the self- 
respecting basis of voluntary contribu- 
tions. This, to my mind, is always a 
wholesome condition for the cause of real 
religion. A church that cannot command 
sufficient economic support ought to close 
its doors. Russia in the days of the Czar 
was undoubtedly overchurched. Now that 
there is no longer any state subsidization, 
many ecclesiastical organizations have 
been obliged to give up their services. This 
may work a great hardship, but discon- 
tinuance of special privilege cannot be re- 


garded as religious persecution 
stretch of the imagination. 


by any 


2. Soviet Russia has taken the Bible out 
of the public schools; but what of it? We 
have done the same thing in several of our 
States. We regard it as a sound educa- 
tional policy. It may be a very short- 
sighted policy, but we do not eall it reli- 
gious persecution. 


3. Soviet Russia has decreed that the 
education of its young citizens shall take 
place inside of the public school system of 
that country, and that no child shall at- 
tend a parochial school until it is eighteen 
years of age. The purpose of this decree 
is to give the children of that country a 
scientific and -historical background on 
which to judge the respective merits of 
the various religious faiths claiming their 
allegiance. The obscurantism and super- 
stition of the hitherto dominant church in 
Russia, which condemns as irreligious the 
methods and machinery of modern science, 
is no doubt responsible for this excessive 
zeal for secular education. This again 
may be a mistaken educational policy, but 
it is certainly far from being religious 
persecution. 


4. The Communists of Russia are giy- 
ing religion the most searching and most 
challenging criticism it has ever received. 
The old creeds, dogmas, ceremonies, and 
ecclesiastical practices had held sway for 
centuries in that country, with little or no 
intellectual opposition. Now a wholesome 
change has taken place. Religion for the 
first time has been obliged to stand up and 
justify itself before the minds of the Rus- 
sian people, and what an embarrassing 
time it is having! 

A few years ago there was hardly a 
monastery or great cathedral in that coun- 
try which could not boast of at least one 
incorruptible saint. Now an incorruptible 
saint was a saint so beloved of the Lord 
that his body did not decay at death, but 
preserved its original form and color as 
though the lifeblood were still pulsing 
through its veins. This, of course, was a 
monstrous fraud perpetrated on an unsus- 
pecting people. In some cases the skele- 
ton arms of dead saints were covered with 
wax and artfully colored and allowed to 
appear above the top of the coffin in order 
to hoodwink the superstitious into aecept- 
ing the dogma of incorruption without 
misgivings. 

The Communists, with characteristic 
zeal, not long ago laid their unholy hands 
on these coffins, caused them to be opened 
up and exposed the fraud of centuries with 
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such devastating thoroughness that the 
church in Russia had to hide its face in 
shame. If exposure of fraud and chal- 
lenging criticism is persecution, then reli- 
gion in Russia is being persecuted. I am 
sure, however, that clear-thinking Ameri- 
cans will choose to call it by another name. 


5. All of the historic faiths of that 
country, Orthodox, Protestant, Jewish, and 
Mohammedan, are undergoing a competi- 
tion the like of which they have never had 
to undergo before. A new religion is being 
born in Russia which, for want of a better 
name, calls itself antireligion. It has its 
own ceremonies for marriages, funerals, 
and other sacred occasions. It has its own 
Bible in the writings of Karl Marx; its 
own theology in the dogma of economic 
determinism; its own prophet in the per- 
son of Nicolai Lenin. It has taken over 
bodily some of the finest choirs in Moscow 
and Leningrad. The people of Russia are 
daily turning to this new religion in in- 
creasing numbers. It is certainly giving 
the old religions a disastrous competition, 
who find it very difficult to keep their own 
memberships intact. This may be very 
unfortunate, but religious competition is 
far from being religious persecution. 


6. It is true that many religious leaders, 
ministers, and members haye been ar- 
rested, exiled, and some eyen executed, 
but not for their religious convictions and 
practices, but for their antigovernment 
activities. It cannot be denied that there 
is inexorable suppression of all who defy 
the laws of the Soviet state, but this 
applies without partiality to atheists, anti- 
religionists, and believers alike. Indeed, 
if there is any discrimination, it is cer- 
tainly not in favor of atheists and anti- 
religionists. I do not for one moment 
attempt to justify the political suppres- 
sion in Russia, but I can understand it. 
The Soviet state is trying to preserve the 
gains of the revolution. It still regards 
itself in the midst of the process. Counter- 
revolutionary activity there may be com- 
pared with prohibition. lawlessness in 
America. Both countries are faced with 
internal political defiance, and both coun- 
tries are using strong methods to stamp 
it out. I doubt if there are any more 
lives and liberties sacrificed in the one 
case than in the other. The lurid tales of 
political terror now told about Russia are, 
in my judgment, on a par with the Ger- 
man atrocity stories which we gullibly 
swallowed during the war. We were cer- 
tainly hoodwinked in the one instance and 
we probably are once more. 

At any rate, whatever suppression there 
is in Russia is primarily against political 
offenders. Let us remember that at one 
time America arrested Mormons because 
they attempted to practice polygamy. 
This was regarded as religious persecution 
by the Mormons, but as suppression of 
lawlessness by the courts of the United 
States. 


7. The clergy of Russia are denied the 
suffrage and the right to teach religion 
to children under eighteen years of age in 
groups of more than three, which prac- 
tically confines religious education to the 
home. This is unquestionably a tremen- 
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dous handicap to place upon any cause, 
and in my opinion may be properly called 
religious persecution. The Chief Patriarch 
of the Orthodox Church and the Chief 
Rabbi Menachem Gluskin, however, do not 
seem to be disturbed at this condition 
overmuch, because both have recently 
denied the charge of persecution, and have 
appealed to the world to direct its protests 
elsewhere. Have the official spiritual 
leaders in Russia once more proved dere- 
lict in their duty, or has someone been 
guilty of crying ‘wolf, wolf’, when there 
is only a mouse? I sincerely believe 
the latter to be the case. The charge of 
religious persecution has been grossly 
exaggerated. 

I am not alarmed or even worried about 
the cause of real religion in Russia. Real 
religion in that country has, in my judg- 
ment, the finest chance to flourish that it 
has ever had. Freed from state subsidiza- 
tion, faced with wholesome criticism and 
challenging competition, it is on the way 
to greater effectiveness, and, strangely 
enough, the despised antireligionists and 
atheists are courageously leading the way. 
They are beginning to put into practice 
with commendable enthusiasm some of the 
high ethical principles of Jesus, Mo- 
hammed, and the Jewish prophets for the 
first time in Russian history, principles 
which the churches have been preaching 
about for many centuries, but never had 
quite the courage or energy to take 
seriously : 


(1) Jesus said, “Know the truth and 
the truth shall make you free.” The so- 
called irreligionists of Russia are taking 
this principle seriously. They are trying 
to keep their minds abreast of the highest 
truth in chemistry, physics, astronomy, 
psychology, and biology. They are trying 
to teach the findings of modern science, 
the facts and theory of evolution, and the 
use of scientific method, both in agricul- 
ture and in industry. 


(2) Jesus also said, “Not an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth, but I say unto 
you, resist not evil, overcome eyil with 
good.” The so-called destroyers of reli- 
gion are trying to put the penology of 
Russia on this Christian basis of over- 
coming evil with good. In dealing with 
crime, their objective is reformation and 
not retribution. The criminal is no longer 
regarded as a criminal, but as a social 
defective who must be restored to society 
as soon as it is safe to do so. 


(3) “Let hospitality be accorded the 
stranger that is within thy gates’, says 
the Koran. ‘Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self” is the summing up of the Jewish law 
and prophets. The godless Communists of 
Russia have actually taken this principle 
more seriously than most of the Christians 
of the world. They have insisted upon 
the political, social, and economic equality 
of all races and cultures. In that country 
to-day there is no discrimination against 
color or race in the theaters, factories, 
schools, trains, or hotels. To call anyone 
a name reflecting upon his race or the 
color of his skin is a crime, regarded as 
counter-revolutionary in its significance. 
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4. “Look not upon the wine when it is 
red” is a Jewish proverb and a Moham- 
medan law. Although the Soviet state 
still manufactures and sells wines, beers, 
and other alcoholic beverages, there is a 
wide-spread movement going on in that 
country to-day against the use of alcohol 
in all its forms. Who are leading this 
movement? The atheists, without ques- 
tion, and the churches of Russia are fol- 
lowing reluctantly in the rear. 


(5) Jesus said, “Seek ye first his king- 
dom and his righteousness and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” Among 
the so-called antireligionists of Russia there 
is an amazing unconcern about the material 
things of life that seem to worry the rest 
of the world. To feather one’s own nest 
does not seem to be the primary object 
of the atheistic Communists. Without 
question they are seeking with all the 
energy they can command the welfare of 
the whole, the interest of the community, 
however mistaken they may be in their 
conceptions of what constitutes the wel- 
fare of the whole and the interests of the 
community. No one can go to Russia with- 
out coming in contact with this new atti- 
tude of mind. “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” These people may have a 
materialistic philosophy, but they are liy- 
ing spiritually. If the choice is between 
those who haye a spiritual philosophy and 
yet live materialistically, and those who 
have a materialistic philosophy and yet 
live spiritually, I choose the latter, and I 
am not a materialist or an atheist. No, 
we do not need to worry about the status 
of religion in Russia. Real religion there 
now has a greater chance than ever before. 
What we need to worry about is the status 
of religion here at home. 


“Through Human Conductors” 


Rey. Hurley B. Begun, minister of All 
Souls Unitarian Church in Colorado 
Springs, Colo., when invited to contribute 
the central “display” paragraphs on one 
of the church promotional pages of The 
Colorado Springs Evening Telegram, com- 
pared the church to a power house. 

“The church”, he said, “is a power house 
generating currents of faith, sending its 
invisible impulses out through human con- 
ductors into multitudes of hearts, energiz- 
ing good intentions with a divine courage 
and flooding the dark places of men’s 
minds with the light of sympathy and 
love. A church does not make the Power. 
The Power is God, the secret of the uni- 
verse, the vital energy of things, the sus- 
tenance, the strength, the life of all. But 
the church generates the current and 
places it at the disposal of men. It sends 
its vitalizing currents into every sphere 
of man’s activities. It inspires men to 
play the game of business with honesty 
and humanity. It prepares the nations 
for justice and brotherhood. It glorifies 
human love with idealism and faith. It 
carries courage into places of affliction and 
hope to those who are in prison. Every- 
where it goes with power.” 
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“A Creed, However Tenuous” 


In reply to Dr. Sunderland 
E. BURDETTE BACKUS 


R. SUNDERLAND’S recent article 
brings to a sharp focus one of the 
major issues involved in the present theist- 


- humanist controversy.* Has the humanist 


a moral right to membership in the Uni- 
tarian Church? More particularly, is the 
minister who preaches humanism from a 
Unitarian pulpit violating the high stand- 
ards of honor and honesty demanded by 
his profession? These are questions which 
concern some of us in a very intimate and 
personal way. 

Dr. Sunderland’s answer is clear. In 
his judgment, the humanist in the Unita- 
rian ranks stands convicted of dishonesty. 
Others have hinted broadly that we ought 
to take our heresy elsewhere. I cherish 
a deep admiration for Dr. Sunderland; I 
am personally indebted to him through 
his books ; I acclaim him for his champion- 
ship of progressive and humanitarian 
eauses. Yet I cannot concur with the 
judgment pronounced in his article. As 
a humanist in a Unitarian pulpit, my con- 
science is clear. Let the statement of my 
case determine whether or not I am be- 
trayed into fallacious reasoning by the 
desire to defend my position. 


wa 


Evidently there exists in our body two 
contradictory schools of thought concern- 
ing the essential nature of the Unitarian 
Church. On the one hand, Dr. Sunder- 
land, and those like-minded, hold that a 
profession of “theistic purpose’ is a 
minimum requirement for honest member- 
ship in our fellowship. On the other hand, 
there are some of us, including not a few 
theists, who vote with William Channing 
Gannett in that earlier conflict, holding 
that the Unitarian Church should not 
condition its membership by anything 
which even remotely savors of a _ theo- 
logical test. We are convinced that free- 
dom, reason, and the purpose to serve the 
best interests of human life are more 
fundamental than the belief in God. We 
find the essence of our fellowship in its 
espousal of the scientific method wedded 
to the humanitarian spirit. Those who 
are convinced that this logically leads to 
the theistic position are perfectly at 
liberty to aecept that consequence, but 
they should not insist that the rest of us 
do likewise on pain of being denounced 
as dishonorable. 

Dr. Sunderland appeals to history, 
arguing that the issue was settled in 
favor of his point of view at the Saratoga 
Conference. Does he interpret history 
aright? The pronouncement of one who 
is a self-confessed partisan of one party 
to the conflict is at least open to the sus- 
picion of bias. Others among us have put 
a different interpretation on that historic 
event. I have frequently wished, as I 
have read some of the letters appearing 


*The reference is to Dr. Sunderiand’s article, . 


“Humanism and the ‘Issue in the West’”, in 
THe Reorster of February 13. 


in Tue Reaister, that the wirters who 
are so sure they know just what “true 
Unitarian” doctrine is would read and 
take to heart Dr. Harl Morse Wilbur’s 
admirable volume, ‘Our Unitarian Heri- 
tage”. Dr. Wilbur is himself a theist and 
cannot, therefore, be accused of unduly 
favoring the other side, and certainly no 
one who is acquainted with this gracious 
gentlemah would for one moment charge 
him with lending his sanction to anything 
bearing the slightest taint of ‘hypocrisy 
and dishonesty”. 

Permit me to quote a few sentences 
from his account of ‘the issue in the 
West”, which reached its crisis at the 
meeting at Cincinnati in 1896: “The debate 
on the question was long, earnest, and 
painful; but at the end it was resolved 
by a decisive majority that ‘the Western 
Unitarian Conference conditions its fel- 
lowship on no dogmatic tests, but wel- 
comes all who wish to join it to help 
establish Truth, Righteousness, and Love 
in the world’. The decision brought great 
grief to the conservatives, for the words 
Christianity, religion, and even God, had 
been deliberately left out of the constitu- 
tion, and nothing seemed left but truth, 
righteousness, and love. If even an ag- 
nostic or an atheist claimed recognition 
as a Unitarian, the Conference would not 
close the doors against him ... Finally, 
at the meeting of the National Conference 
in 1894, the constitution was again revised 
in a way so broad as to satisfy both con- 
servatives and radicals, and it was adopted 
unanimously by acclamation. With this 
action the doctrinal differences that had 
disturbed the peace and hindered the 
growth of the denomination for over half 
a century subsided, and have not again 
arisen, for it is realized that perfect 
spiritual freedom has been achieved.” 
(Italics mine.) Spiritual freedom is not 
perfect if it is confined to the theists and 
denied the nontheists. 
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Dr. Sunderland may maintain that, 
since he was the author of this resolution 
which was unanimously adopted in 1894, 
he can state with authority that it was a 
victory for the theistic cause and com- 
mitted the denomination to that position. 
Evidently those who had been battling for 
the broader view did not so interpret it 
or they would not have voted for it. 
There are many of us who, with Dr. 
Wilbur, have thought that the action taken 
at Saratoga signalized the attainment of 
“perfect spiritual freedom”. A careful 
scrutiny of the statement adopted dis- 
closes the fact that it is susceptible of 
both interpretations. There can, however, 
be no question as to the position taken by 
the Western Conference, and the humanists 
among us have at least that much prec- 
edent for their right to a place in our 
ranks! 
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But suppose we concede, for the sake of 
debate, that Dr. Sunderland’s argument 
drawn from “the issue in the West” is 
correct and at that time victory lay with 
the theists; that does not dispose of the 
problem. There is an irresistible logic in 
the history of our development that is 
driving us on to “perfect spiritual free- 
dom” even if we have not yet attained it. 
The idea is implicit in our body, even 
though many fail to recognize it. This 
can best be illustrated out of Dr. Sunder- 
land’s own words. 

It is astounding that a man of his pene- 
tration of thought has not caught the in- 
consistency involved in his statements. In 
one breath he says that the Unitarian 
Chureh exists “to follow truth wherever 
it leads” and in the next breath he insists 
that anyone who thinks the truth leads 
to a nontheistic position no longer belongs 
in the Unitarian Church. Obviously he is 
blinded to the contradiction in these state- 
ments because he identifies truth with 
theism, but to those of us who are not 
theists that identity is an illusion. 
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Dr. Sunderland insists that his posi- 
tion involves no creedal test. That will 
not do. His requirement of a “statement 
of theistic purpose’ is a creed, however 
tenuous. It is a creed to which I cannot 
subscribe, a creed on the basis of which 
he would challenge my right to march 
under the Unitarian banner. Our litera- 
ture announces to the world that ‘‘Free- 
dom is our method, reason our guide in 
religion”. If that statement is sincere, 
we cannot consistently say to thinkers 
within our ranks that they must stay 
within theistic bounds. Hither we are free 
or we are not free. If we are free, 
some, and as I am persuaded an increas- 
ing number, will transgress the theistic 
bounds. 

My own experience, if I may be per- 
mitted a personal note, is a case in point. 
I am the son of a Unitarian minister. 
All the days of my life have been under 
the influence of the Unitarian Church. I 
grew up in its Sunday-schools and its 
young people’s societies. I sat under the 
preaching of its ministers during my col- 
lege days. I was trained for its ministry 
in the Meadville Theological School; sent 
by that School for a year’s study in 
European universities. I have served as 
the minister of three Unitarian churches 
in different parts of the country over a 
period of seventeen years. All that I am 
I owe to the Unitarian Church. I do not 
see how it can escape a large share in 
the responsibility for what I have become. 

During all these years my church has 
said to me: “Think for yourself; use your 
own reason with the fullest freedom, and 
abide by its decisions. Ours is a fellow- 
ship unconditioned by creedal tests; we 
seek always the truth.” To be sure, my 
chureh also instructed me in the history 
of doctrine within it, and I can appreciate 
fully the force of the argument that the 
great stream of our theology has been 
theistic. But even here my attention was 
ever directed to the fact that great 
changes had taken place, that our history 
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was in terms of movement, and that 
gradually there had emerged the clear 
ideal of a method to be used in the field 
of theology which is of more fundamental 
importance than any particular doctrine. 
That method was described to me as in- 
telligence operating under the condition of 
freedom. I was never taught that it was 
limited in its application. 

Following the instructions of my church, 
using the tools that it sharpened for me, 
working with materials which in large 
measure it has provided, I have come to 
the humanist position. My philosophy is 
naturalism, superimposed on a reverent 
agnosticism. I can no more believe in 
theism than Dr. Sunderland can accept 
the Trinitarian theology. My religion is 
“the shared quest of the good life’, the 
sense of partnership in the race-old ad- 
yenture of realizing, as far as the condi- 
tions of life will permit, the highest ideals 
that the mind of man has conceived. I 
know well enough that the humanists have 
no monopoly on the humanitarian spirit. 
Il rejoice in the achievements of our 
theistic brethren. I am persuaded, how- 
ever, that for many in our day a new 
intellectual orientation is needed to give 
fresh vitality to the eternal quest for 
more abundant life. I am undertaking 
to help make this new orientation. In 
doing so, I have no feeling of “immeasur- 
able impoverishment”. The man who is 
busily working what he is convinced is a 
rich vein of the gold of truth must laugh 
at the description which makes him out 
a beggar. r 

If my church should now inform me that 
I was no longer worthy of a place in her 
ranks because, as a result of following 
her teachings, I have become a humanist, 
I should feel much as a son whose mother 
has disowned him for no fault save that 
of heeding her advice, obeying her com- 
mands. As a loyal son, I conceive that 
my duty is to stand by the church that 
has mothered me and urge her to be true 
to her professed ideals now that they are 
being put to the test. 

That which has given me great pride 
and confidence in my church, that which 
I have regarded as her chief glory, her 
unique distinction and reason for being, 
has been her adventurous spirit which 
accepts the hazards of freedom. Those 
dangers are many and great, as anyone 
who has ministered to one of our free 
churches must be painfully aware. There 
are those who maintain we are attempt- 
ing the impossible. I do not believe it. 
From what I know of our history, from 
what I have seen of our people, I am con- 
fident that we have enough intelligence, 
tolerance, good will, to triumph over the 
difficulties. The world desperately needs 
a fellowship of idealists working together 
in perfect spiritual freedom for the cause 
of a richer life among men. I covet for 
the church which has nurtured me and 
to which I have given the full allegiance 
of my heart the distinction of rendering 
this service to the onwardsweeping life 
of humanity. 
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Unitarians Take Part in Conference 
on Peace That Gets Down to Cases 


Dr. John H. Lathrop is chairman of continuation Executive Committee 
ROBERT C. DEXTER 


COMMON CAUSE, “peace on earth, 

good will to men”, united the dele- 
gates of some_ thirty-four Protestant 
church groups at the meeting of the Study 
Conference on World Peace held at Evans- 
ton, Ill., Feb. 25 to 27. Representatives of 
communions with theological backgrounds 
as diverse as our own and that of the 
Southern Baptists, and systems of worship 
as different as those of Quakers and 
Episcopalians, worked and prayed side by 
side that they might be able to point the 
way of peace to the church universal. 
Important as were the resolutions adopted, 
the fact that on account of their concern 
for peace such co-operation of religious 
forces was possible seemed to many of us 
even more important. 

Second only in significance to the “unity 
of the spirit in the bond of peace” was the 
definitely pacifistic tendency of the find- 
ings adopted by this body of church repre- 
sentatives; most of them unanimously. 
Naturally, the Pact of Paris with its defi- 
nite obligation on the part of all the sig- 
natories to settle all disputes by pacific 
means strengthened the hands of the 
peace-lovers, but the conference not only 
fell back on the Pact but even more defi- 
nitely on the fundamental ethie of Christi- 
anity as it is embodied in the Golden Rule. 

At the very first meeting, the following 
resolution was passed unanimously : 

“As Christian citizens seeking to carry 
out the spirit and mind of the Prince of 
Peace, ... Wwe express our earnest hope 
that President Hoover will instruct the 
American delegation at the London Naval 
Jonference, first, to favor the proposal to 
abolish battleships and to continue to 
press for the abolition of the submarine; 
second, to work for “parity downward” ; 
and third, to give full consideration to the 
proposal for a general agreement to ‘go 
into conference’ whenever a war menace 
develops.” 

Various members of the conference ex- 
pressed themselves as feeling that the 
American delegation to date had neither 
represented the desire of the American 
people nor of the President that there 
should be a reduction in American naval 
force. Especially were the delegates con- 
cerned at the apparent refusal of the 
American delegation to accept the tenta- 
tive offer of the British to abolish battle- 
ships entirely. 

The conference was divided into three 
round tables. Out of them came the find- 
ings of the conference, which will shortly 
be referred to the churches for action. 
The most significant of the findings of 
Table A, dealing with “The Christian 
Ethics of International Life’, stated not 
only that war was contrary to the ethics 
of Jesus but added that it is “the duty of 
the Church to support with moral ap- 
proval individuals who hold conscientious 
convictions against participation in mili- 
tary training or military service’. This 


group also urged the modification of the 
naturalization law so that it “be brought 
in harmony with the spirit of the Pact”. 

Table B, on “The Church, the Pact, and 
Peace Policies’, dealt specifically with a 
number of very live political interests, but 
before doing so it urged on the churches, 
both as denominational groups and local 
parishes, to familiarize themselves with 
the literature and the general background 
of the questions that concern the peace of 
the world. Ministers were urged to dis- 
cuss these problems in their sermons, adult 
groups and groups in the church school to 
study them, and all parishes were asked 
to appoint a peace committee to function 
until such time as peace is permanently 
secured. Resolutions were also approved 
calling for a setting aside of a certain 
period each year in the church calendar 
to consider peace, and all churehes and 
church members were asked specifically to 
pray for peace and to pray that wisdom be 
given our statesmen who are striving for 
this end. 

This round table believed in work as 
well as prayer, and its findings called for 
reduction of the naval and military budget 
of the United States, the abolition of com- 
pulsory military training in all schools 
and colleges, and the transformation of 
the Citizens’ Military Training Camps to 
civilian camps under civilian auspices. It 
also urged adherence to the World Court 
under the Root-Hurst protocol as well as 
the acceptance of the optional clause; the 
signing without reservation of the Pan- 
American Arbitration treaties, and mem- 
bership in the League of Nations. ‘'The 
conclusion of its finding on the latter point 
was pithy and to the point: “We believe 
that the sooner this [League membership] 
occurs, the better it will be for a world 
earnestly trying to organize itself for 
peace.” Finally, it condemned armed in- 
tervention on any pretext whatever, stat- 
ing it as its considered opinion that the 
protection afforded by diplomatic means 
should be the limit extended to traveler, 
trader, or missionary. 

Table C, considering “The Church, the 
Pact, and the Far East”, presented find- 
ings, which were adopted, making it clear 
in the first place that our claims to su- 
periority in ethical concerns over the East 
might well be questioned by those who had 
a knowledge of Western conditions. It 
also declared itself in favor of revision of 
unequal treaties with China and of lifting 
the Japanese Immigration Restriction Act. 
It called attention to the findings of the 
Jerusalem Conference, in which the mis- 
sionary forces protested against armed 
protection, 

Bishop G. Ashton Oldham of the Epis- 
copal Diocese of Albany presided at the 
earlier meetings and is permanent chair- 
man of the conference. At the business 
session, Dr. John H. Lathrop of Brooklyn, 
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N.Y., who had lead Table B, was unani- 
mously elected chairman of the Executive 
Committee, which is the group which car- 
ries on between meetings of the conference 
and which plans for future gatherings. 
On the Executive Committee are repre- 
sentatives of all the important denomina- 
tional groups. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot and 
Dr. Robert C. Dexter are on the Advisory 
Committee. Dr. Lathrop’s election was a 
tribute to his masterly handling of the 
difficult problems which came. up in his 
group. 


The Christian Register 


In addition to Dr. Lathrop, our repre- 
sentatives at the conference were Rey. 
Raymond B. Bragg, seeretary of the West- 
ern Conference, Dr. Dexter, secretary of 
the Department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association, Dr. Curtis 
W. Reese, Dean of Lincoln Center in Chi- 
cago, Ill., and Dr. Sydney B. Snow, presi- 
dent of Meadville Theological School. 

As soon as the findings are published, 
complete reports will be sent to all our 
ministers and to any other persons who 
may find them of use. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Another Was There 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I was interested in Dr. Sunderland’s 
article, “‘The Issue in the West”, in THE 
Reaister for February 13. I, too, was at 
Cincinnati in 1886. I, too, sat all day 
voting on resolutions, amendments to reso- 
lutions, and amendments to amendments. 

Of course, in the heated debates through- 
out the day, there were many things said 
about an ethical basis, a theistic basis, 
fellowship, creeds, and statements. But 
as far as I was concerned, my thought 
was Clear through it all. A man or woman 
who claimed the name Unitarian must be 
free to give his or her own interpretation 
of all the great words of religion. I do 
not say that at that time I could have put 
my convictions into as few words as above, 
but that was what my vote meant when 
tested by experience. 

While I hesitate to speak for those who 
are not here to speak for themselves, from 
a long and intimate acquaintance I feel 
warranted in saying that with the excep- 
tion of Rey. Oscar Clute, the Iowa delega- 
tion to the Cincinnati Conference voted as 
a unit for freedom. 

As I understand it, the question in 1886 
is the same as the question to-day: Is it 
possible for men and women united only 
by this bond of freedom in the interpreta- 
tion of the great words of religion to work 
together effectively for the promotion of 
righteousness? I said “Yes” in 1886. I 
believe in clear thinking. To say that it 
is no matter what you believe so long as 
you are good is idiotic. But may not clear 
thinking and generous co-operation be 
combined ? 

As I read Dr. Sunderland’s article, I 
remembered a conversation I had once 
with Henry Doty Maxon of blessed 
memory. Dr. Sunderland will remember 
him. 

An Iowa church had adopted a “bond of 
union” that I liked. I quoted it to Mr. 
Maxon: “We, the undersigned, hereby as- 
sociate ourselves together for the study 
and practice of morality and religion as 
interpreted .by the growing thought and 
noblest lives of humanity, hoping thereby 
to prove helpful to one another and to 
promote truth, righteousness and love in 
the world.” “Is not that inclusive’? I 
asked. He replied: “That is beautiful, but 
there are too many words for me. I often 
ask people to join my church, but I put 
it simply. I say: You know what we are 


trying to do. We need your help. All who 
care to come are welcome.” 

I confess this is not “good business”. I 
admit that this attitude will not make 
serious inroads on the hierarchy of the 
Roman Catholic Church or the close cor- 
poration of Christian Science; but some- 
how, as I listened to his words, there came 
to me a hint of what I had always thought 
of as the kingdom of Heaven. 

ELEANOR EH. Gorpon. 


HAMILTON, ILL. 


For a Teacher in Calcutta 


To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


An opportunity of unusual significance 
is open for an ambassador of good will 
and understanding between the United 
States and India, and between the Unita- 
rian Church and the Brahmo Samaj. 
When your delegates were in Calcutta 
they were very much impressed with the 
splendid Girls’ School belonging to the 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, and for which 
Lady J. C. Bose has done so much. 
Founded in 1890, with ten girls gathered 
together in a rented house, it is to-day an 
institution numbering four hundred girls 
of every religion and caste, housed in a 
fine quadrangle of buildings, the main hall 
of which was given by Dr. Hstlin Car- 
penter of Manchester College, Oxford, as 
a memorial to his sister, Miss Mary Car- 
jpenter, The school runs from a modern 
‘kindergarten through the grades leading 


ito matriculation in Calcutta University. 


Its standards are such that out of twenty- 
one girls taking the examination in 1928, 
twenty successfully passed. A year ago, 
the Government of Bengal was sufficiently 
impressed with the work of the school to 
make a grant of 56,000 rupees toward the 
construction of a new hostel. This school 
has done much to stimulate interest in 
India in the education of girls. 

Lady Bose expressed to the American 
delegates her desire that an American 
teacher should be added to the staff, and 
promised a sum to cover the living of such 
a teacher. One of the American delegates 
was so impressed with the significance, 
both educationally and internationally, of 
this suggestion that the transportation to 
India for such a teacher was pledged. 
Dr. Robert C. Dexter of the Social Rela- 
tions Department of the American Unita- 
‘rian Association is confident that a teacher 
with the requisite training can be found 
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to embrace this unique opportunity for a 
short term of years. 

It now remains to discover the person 
or persons who, seeing the great good 
which an American teachereresident in 
this Calcutta school can accomplish, will 
pledge the $1,000 or $1,500 necessary to 
complete the sums promised and secure 
for the teacher her return passage to 
America at the end of her term of service. 
Surely, there is a Unitarian who will 
count it a privilege to make this invest- 
ment in an enterprise of such significance. 
Communications may be sent to Dr. 
Robert C. Dexter, care of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

JOHN HowLanp LATHROP. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


From the Editor of 
The New Humanist 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

Lest the recent quotation from The New 
Humanist, extracted from its setting, give 
a false impression to the readers of THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, may I be permitted 
to say that The New Humanist is not a 
journal whose purpose it is to spread 
human-istic propaganda. It seeks, so far 
as possible, to provide vital expression of 
opinion, a discussion of problems bearing 
on religion and culture, and material of 
an expository and informative character. 
The journal is divided into two parts: the 
first part contains articles which we hope 
will continue to cover a wide range of 
topics and many shades of thought. In 
the past, The New Humanist has contained 
articles by men of such widely different 
attitudes as Prof. G. B. Smith, Prof. A. E. 
Haydon, Prof. F. W. Knight, Rev. Edwin 
H. Wilson, Dr. Herrlee Creel, and Prof. 
Douglas Clyde Macintosh. In, forthcoming 
issues we shall also be able to print inter- 
esting and vital articles covering a wide 
scope. In the current issue, Prof. Wilhelm 
Pauck deals with the ‘Validity of the Idea 
of Revelation in an Empirical Age’. Rey. 
James H. Hart, Unitarian minister at 
Madison, Wis., is writing on Eddington. 
Prof. Roy Wood Sellars, of the University 
of Michigan, well known to CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER readers, will present a review of 
Prof. Haydon’s book. Professor Spinka 
will write on recent Russian philosophy 
of history, in Solovev, Dostoevski, and 
Berdyaiey. Professor Patersmann is 
going to write on ‘Continental Humanism 
and the Trend toward the Irrational”. 
These are a few of the articles which will 
appear in the near future. 

In the second section, which is in the 
able hands of Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, we 
are seeking to present nonpropagandistic 
information regarding the practical aspects 
of humanism in its widest and contempo- 
rary sense. 

The aim of the editors is to provide a 
journal which will be a medium of expres- 
sion and exchange for men who desire to 
face earnestly the present situation in re- 
ligion and culture, and the chaos in 
thought, and who believe that their earn- 
estness will make a difference. 

HAROLD BUSCHMAN, 
Editor The New Humanist. 


CuHIcaco, ILL. 
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Paar mariner es] 
William Howard Taft 


MERICA grieves for the death on Saturday, 
March 8, of William Howard Taft, her illustri- 
ous son, who filled the two highest offices the Nation 
can bestow. Unitarians mourn the loss of the lay- 
man whom they held in special esteem because of 
his conspicuous devotion and service to the free 
faith. His career as statesman, jurist, and church- 
man will be related in the forthcoming issue of 
THE. REGISTER. 


Good As Heretics 


OR THE BENEFIT of several recent writers 

to these columns, we suggest the words of Dean 
Inge on heretics. This is a good time, speaking 
historically, because it is the Puritan tercentenary 
in Massachusetts. To-day we actually hear a few 
Unitarians say they ought to drive out from the 
fellowship certain people of “dangerous” religious 
views. Have a care, and no foolishness! History 
speaks. Descendants of the passengers on the May- 
flower, says the Dean, are from the twenty-three 
people who survived the first winter. These were 
the radical, dissident Puritans. It is curious that 
some of our folk use the word “dissident” to-day 
with contempt, forgetting their origin, wasting 
their birthright, and losing their spiritual vitality. 
These twenty-three persons have produced a lineage 
that stirs the Dean to the depths of his soul. Their 
descendants constitute something like “one-half of 
the men who have won distinction in the United 
States”. This proves that there is a factor of potent 
heredity in the race; and more, it shows that the 
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“silliest thing you can do is to drive out your 
heretics from the country”. Who are some of these 
pre-eminent men of Mayflower stock? Dean Inge 
chooses the following: 


John Adams, President of the United States and Minister 
to England. John Quincey Adams, President of the United 
States, member of Congress, Minister to several countries. 
Charles Francis Adams, Minister to England. Henry Dear- 
born, Secretary of War. James A. Garfield, President of the 
United States. Ulysses Grant, President of the United States. 
Frederick Grant, Minister to Austria. Elihu Root, Secretary 
of State. Alphonso Taft, Attorney-General and Secretary of 
War. William Howard Taft, President of the United States. 
Hlihu B. Washburne, Secretary of State, Minister to France. 
Donald Webster, Secretary of State. William Cullen Bryant, 
poet. Winston Churchill, the well-known novelist. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, philosopher and poet. Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, poet. John Howard Payne, writer of ‘Home, 
Sweet Home.” 


Whatever you may think of the notions of the 
Pilgrims, and of heretics generally, concludes the 
Dean, “they are the most valuable stock any country 
can possess”. But it takes people as good as the 
heretics are to understand this—which is our point 
in this editorial. 


Editor’s Unknown Function 


NE OF THE unknown functions of an editor is 
worth making known. Through the years, he 
can save, and does save, many a contributor from 
an ineptitude, an indiscretion, or a downright folly. 
Recently, one of our friends, for the moment in an 
irate mood, complained of what he called a “lib- 
erty’ with something he wrote. The fact is, the 
deletion we made saved him from certain embarrass: 
ment which might have hurt his professional 
future, and at the same time the omission in no 
wise affected the point of his communication. We 
were trying to help him. 

It is well understood by intelligent people that 
editors must edit, and that means making journal- 
istic and style changes for the sake of good “copy”, 
and abridgments to meet limitations of space. The 
childish idea that we must print what is sent and 
by no means do any editing is—childish. What a 
paper this would be! No editor has a right to 
change a writer’s meaning, and no major changes 
should be made without the writer’s consent. But 
where we are running a journal of news which is 
not news if it is held out for weeks, we must exer- 
cise our function, because that is what we are 
here for. 

We recall three distinct instances of the greatest 
importance in which we stepped in between writers, 
all of them ministers, and a reading public which, 
in our seasoned opinion, would have strongly rep- 
robated their articles and made trouble for them. 
In a recent instance the intimation is given that we 
tampered with the meaning of the author, and when 
his manuscript was recovered and carefully read it 
was found that we had cut out several passages 
that under analysis of his own career and back- 
ground would have made him appear foolish. He 
is not foolish, but he wrote when he was in not 
quite his true temper. Now we believe he thinks 
we saved him from himself. We shall keep it up, as 
our editorial rule, though for a certain incensed 
moment someone may wish to slay us. 
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The Golden Virtues 


ay OURNALIST of long experience immured in 

- * the political world, Edward E. Whiting, said 
what we know is true, and yet we let it slip by when 
we ought to keep it for a swrswm corda: A man in 
politics who is honest, courageous, and independent 
will hold the confidence and support of the people. 
Of course such a man must be intelligent, and his 
judgment must be generally sound. But the golden 
virtues summed up in the three adjectives do make 
aman, any man, a success. Mr. Whiting illustrated 
his statement with many examples, past and pres- 
ent. It should be added that if one is also agree- 
able, if one likes people, one’s road is a broad 
highway. 

All of this it is good for every one of us to know, 
to take to heart. The negative opposites of the 
three characteristics instantly carry their deadly 
lesson. Ruin is that way. Right is right, and 
people love it in their kind. There can never be any 
false religion so long as this moral idea is rooted in 
humanity. The metaphysic of it is, indeed, reli- 
gious. All the great poets have sung the heavenly 
enterprise of being good in the sure hope of the 
triumph of right. Perhaps it is our highest doc- 
trine, the ground of our behavior, and the push to 
our effort to reach something beyond our present 
grasp. 

There can never be any mechanized dogma to cool 
our ardor and aspiration so long as we speak in the 
common speech of human relations. Right may be 
worsted, but it is only temporary and therefore only 
seeming. Wrong will not sit in triumph, though it 
may usurp the throne. Down goes the dictatorship. 
Spain told the world recently that she was done 
with wrong, in the person of an autocrat. Italy will 
speak likewise before she is much older. Something 
lives in the soul that is restless until it rests in 
right. And then it makes a new right, endlessly 
seeking. That is what is meant by finding God. 
The best argument for God, it seems to us, is not to 
be found in a universe which seems so mixed and in 
some respects indifferent, but in this irrepressible 
spirit in man which through all the ages has broken 
through uncouth custom toward the light. 

We thank a man whose traffic is with politicians 
that they, like the rest of us, are under this law of 
right. He cheers us on; we wake from our lethargy 
and press toward perfection. 


Supplying Good Ministers 


UR GOOD NEIGHBOR, the Editor of The 

Christian Advocate, New York, says there is 
a virtue much needed in the minister, who besides 
his preaching power, administrative gift, educa- 
tional faculty, social charm, and human sympathy, 
should have the power to influence his young people 
to enter upon the work of the Church. How the 
Catholic Church performs this duty is described in 
The Presbyterian Advance, as follows: 


When the Catholic priest finds a boy with a “vocation”, the 
Church as an institution takes the boy and educates him. We 
Protestants are not sufficiently organized to do that success- 
fully in all cases, although of course the denominational semi- 
naries do a good deal for the properly credentialized boy. But 
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why could not the local church, when the pastor goes to it 
saying, “The Lord has called this boy”, get in touch with the 
colleges and seminaries and say, “This is our boy and we are 
going to give him to the ministry”? I imagine that not only 
would this greatly increase the supply of good ministers, but 
it would be a fine thing for the local church, just as those 
churches are greatly blessed which have their own missionary 
in China or India. ’ 


In the Unitarian fellowship, the man whose 
power in this respect was greater than a host was 
Walter Mason, of Pittsburgh. We wonder how 
many of us are Unitarian ministers because of him? 
There is a living minister, George Gilmour, of 
Denver, who probably leads all the rest of us of the 
parish in “recruiting the ministry”. 


“For the Masses” 


. ASS PRODUCTION means production for 
the masses.” This is a saying of Edward A. 
Filene, and it sounds fine. But is it? If we under- 
stand him, his optimism is that supplying the people 
with articles they want is equivalent to turning a 
cornucopia into their laps. No, it doesn’t work out 
as nicely as that. The goods are made in plenty, 
but the consuming masses haven’t a steady flow of 
income to demand of the supply. This is a large 
economic question, and all we can pretend to do is 
to question the easy gestures that some of our seri- 
ous thinkers make in a world now full of unem- 
ployment and want. The machine age is not a 
curse, but it has not brought heaven, either; and 
till we turn to the consumer and get him coming 
right along with the wherewithal, we have done 
nothing but continue the folly of our past and 
present industrial and commercial incompetence. 


“After Ye’re Awa!” 


STORY is well told of Principal W. M. Clow, 

the Scotch minister and teacher who died re- 
cently, revered for his gracious and abundant ca- 
reer. In his first kirk in the Northern country he 
followed two ministers of exceptional powers, 
whose influence continued in Clow’s time so that he 
had to press his talents to win his own place. An 
old woman whom he visited in his round of calling 
spoke as follows to him: 


“You may be a very fine man, Mr. Clow, and I’ve nae doot 
ye are; but ye canna preach” [she said]. Well, if there was 
one thing he thought he could do “a little’, it was preach. So 
he remarked that he was aware of an impediment in his 
speech which he was gradually mastering, and “We'll see”, 
quoth he, “how you like my sermons in six months’ time”. 
When the period elapsed he visited the dame again. She made 
no reference to his pulpit work, but he determinedly courted 
his fate. “And how do you find my preaching now, Margaret?” 
he inquired. [The story continues in The British Weekly.] 

“Waur than ever’, was the laconic reply. 

“Never mind, I’ll try harder yet and speir again.” 

But at the third time of asking the verdict was still unfavor- 
able, and Mr. Clow—perhaps half-seriously—said, “That being 
so, Margaret, it’s maybe my duty to advise one who is gaining 
nothing from my ministry to seek a message and a home in 
some other congregation of the Lord’s people?” 

“What!” exclaimed the incensed old lady, “me leave the 
South Kirk for the likes 0’ you? ... My lad, I was in it lang 
afore you were born, an’ I’ll bide in it lang after ye’re awa!” 

And the good pastor was left with the twofold consolation 
that she had evidently recognized that he was marked for pro- 
motion, and that—thank God!—there’s a downright love of 
their Church in some brave Scots’ breasts that not all the 
deficiencies and failings of us poor ministers of the great 
Gospel can alienate or deaden. 


b> 
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— Our Book Table 


A Return Shot 


When the Christian Scientists undertook to suppress Edwin Franden 
Dakin’s biography of Mrs. Eddy, they found that they had a considerable 
task on their hands. Mr. Dakin was fortunate in having for his publishers 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. A firm less prominent and influential 
would probably have succumbed to the systematic attack leveled at them 
and have withdrawn the book. But Messrs. Scribner’s refused to be 
intimidated. In spite of threats, open and covert, of attempts to influence 
themselves and the booksellers handling the volume, they have stood firm, 
recognizing that in the campaign more than the fate of a single book was 
involved, the real issue at stake being the right of free speech. Steadfastly 
adhering to this courageous attitude, they have now published a Popular 
Edition of the book. Priced at two dollars, it contains, in addition to the 
full text of the earlier printing, a Publishers’ note, a new Foreword by the 
author, two appendices, and a single page containing a list of certain 
textual changes made in the interests of exact truth. Of this edition, the 
publishers say truly: “It marks the failure of an organized minority to 
accomplish the suppression of opinions not to its liking. . . . The situation 
required us to fight it out and take the consequences. . . . Except for the 
indignant resistance of booksellers and public, . . . a precedent extremely 
dangerous to freedom of the mind would have been established.” The 
house of Scribner deserves the hearty commendation of all lovers of liberty 


for the stand they have taken. 


The Golden Rule in Business 


FrLLOWSHIP: THD BIOGRAPHY OF A MAN AND 
A Business... By Albert Field Gilmore. Bos- 
ton: The Stratford Company. $3.50. 


The story of the life of Clarence H. 
Howard, self-made man, president of the 
Commonwealth Steel Company, Granite 
City, Ill. Granite City lies just across 
the river from St. Louis and within the 
industrial zone of that metropolis. The 
book is to all intents and purposes an 
autobiography of Mr. Howard, who him- 
self writes the dedication of the book to 
his mother. It is entirely without criti- 
cism of its subject, an unblushing eulogy. 
These words are not intended as dis- 
paragement. Mr. Howard is one of those 
by no means rare men of big business in 
this country who have put into their busi- 
ness activities a splendid idealism. ‘This 
idealism has taken various forms. First, 
it has shown itself in a very high grade 
of output. Mr. Howard has been and is 
a manufacturer of locomotive- and car- 
beds, or bolsters. These beds have grad- 
ually grown from an essembly of various 
steel castings bolted together to one bed 
which includes, in a single casting, not 
only the great framework on which the 
body of the locomotive rests, -but also the 
eylinders and steam chests. The best 
modern devices for hardening and toughen- 
ing steel have been introduced into the 
process, so that the castings are as nearly 
everlasting as such things can be. The 
bed of one Pullman car is said to have 
traveled 1,000,000 miles before the car 
was finally discarded. The bed was still 
intact. 

Mr. Howard lays his success in business 
to following the maxims of his mother, 
which are worth quoting in full: (1) As- 
sociate with those from whom you can 
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learn, and thus improve yourself by the 
association. (2) Don’t gamble, or go 
where gambling is carried on. (3) Don’t 
drink intoxicants or go where drinking 
is done. (4) While smoking is not so 
bad, if you will save the money you would 
spend for tobaceo, if will help to educate 
you. (5) If you are asked or tempted to 
go to any place about which you have 
doubts as to its character, just ask your- 
self if you would be willing to take your 
mother with you, and if you wouldn’t, 
don’t go. 

After getting to be a master in business, 
Mr. Howard took the Golden Rule us his 
motto, and found the word ‘Fellowship” 
the key to his suecess in “getting on” with 
his employees, business associates, cus- 
tomers, and the public generally. He 
always maintains that the best castings 
can be made only by men who are 
genuinely interested to make them good. 
Only as they are as good as they can be 
made, has one the right to sell them to 
his customers, or to entrust to them the 
lives and safety of the thousands who 
travel. The accomplishments of these 
various ends has led to the development 
of all sorts of welfare work among the 
workers in the plant, education, recrea- 
tion, workers’ organizations for dealing 
with the intricate problems of the asso- 
ciation of the workers with the manage- 
ment, far-reaching plans for the safety of 
operatives, almost everything that the 
more enlightened masters of modern in- 
dustry have undertaken. 

One of the most valuable things in the 
book is the attitude of Mr. Howard 
toward the way of life. Fear must be 
banished, with all its brood of suspicions, 
jealousies, and worries. A constant em- 
phasis on the positive rather than the 
negative aspects of life is one of the rules 
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he has followed. He says: “The biggest 
thing we had to do in increasing the size 
of those castings up to the point where 
we now cast the whole frame of the loco- 
motive in one piece, with the cylinders 
and steam chests integral with the frame, 
a single piece of metal, was to keep the 
fellowship of confidence intact. The in- 
visible thing was the most important. If 
the frame had grown faster than the fel- 
lowship of confidence grew, when we were 
experimenting with the small tenders, we 
would have been stopped right there and 
should never have got to the locomotive 
frame at all.” ‘ 

It is all a very rosy picture, and one 
wonders. Mr. Santayana, in writing of 
Mr. Lippmann’s The Preface to Morals, 
assumes that Mr. Lippmann espouses the 
belief somewhat common among business 
men and their apologists, that big business 
will constitute the way out for our civiliza- 
tion; that it is creating an ethic of its 
own which will solve the ethical prob- 
lems, not only of industry, but of our in- 
dustrial civilization. Mr. Lippmann in 
reply says: ‘I do not prophesy that 
capitalism will evolve in this fashion or 
that it will fulfill itself. It may be as 
Mr. Santayana suggests, that the present 
type of civilization will be exterminated. 
All I say is that if the present type of 
civilization is to fulfill itself, it will have 
to recognize as its ideal pattern of con- 
duct the disinterestedness of the mature 
and self-disciplined leader.” In a previous 
paragraph he had said that the mature 
and self-disciplined leader must be one 
who had himself, with respect to industry, 
become disinterested. Applying this test 
to Mr. Howard, and his Golden Rule in- 
dustry, it is significant that the regular 
trade union has been displaced by a com- 
pany union. Such changes have been 
evolved by one who is himself certainly 
not disinterested in respect to his own 
industry. When the Commonwealth Steel 
Company was taken over by a_ holding 
company, the price paid was $35,000,000. 
Mr. Howard was the largest owner in the 
Steel Company. We submit that no matter 
how much any man may think himself 
disinterested in his dealings with his 
subordinates, he cannot be entirely so 
when he himself is the chief controller of 
the vast power which such sums of money 
represent. Again, one questions the child- 
like assumption at the millenninm which 
is coming with high wages. High wages 
buy more stuff, which enables the manu- 
facturer to produce more stuff, which en- 
ables him to pay higher wages with which 
the workers can buy more stuff, ad in- 
finitum, an unending round of squirrel- 
cage activities. From out a long past 
comes the voice of Mr. Lippmann’s ‘‘ma- 
ture, disinterested, self-disciplined ob- 
server” saying, “A man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of things which he 
possesseth.” But this is a good book to 
put into the hands of any young man—a 
teacher of a class of young people, or a 
preacher who is himself not closely in 
touch with the industrial processes. The 
general reader will find it a tonic for his 
optimism and a corrective for his nega- 
tions, suspicions, and fears. JA. F. 
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Foch 


THE BioGRAPHY OF THD LATH MARSHAL FocH. 
By Major-General Sir George O. Ashton, K.C.B. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $5.00. 


However we detest war and lament the 
worship of war heroes as such, none of 
such feeling can infect the reader of this 
book. It is a revelation of a great per- 
sonality, whose character shines through 
his calling with pure radiance. It is a 
marvelous thing—this transcendence of a 
man of high soul through and over a con- 
flict wherein the existence of nations, the 
lives of millions, and the welfare of cen- 
turies were at stake; so that above every 
other interest the reader finds himself 
thinking mainly, and finally, of a new 
star in his spiritual firmament. Any 
reader will feel this, and specially those 
who may have met the great Marshal 
when he visited America in 1921, felt his 
grasp, looked into his eyes, and heard his 
voice. After nearly a decade that thrill- 
ing impression is resurrected and given 
the added life which the writer of this 
biography has so ably and truthfully trans- 
mitted. He has done this with such clean 
force, depth of appreciativeness, sanity 
of judgment, and freedom from super- 
latives, combining the expertness of the 
British General with literary mastery and 
spiritual understanding, that one counts 
the book almost a factor of religious ex- 
perience. The author is at home in the 
language of his subject and often gives 
us the advantage of having the actual 
words instead of the done-over words of 
translation. We feel the man’s very pulse. 
The importance of this biography as a 
contribution to history is very great. But 
even greater is its service to human na- 
ture. We see the child as father to the 
man. High ideal linked to action at the 
very beginning, deep-rooted purpose, in- 
domitable will, persistent preparation, 
quietness of energy, and reality of con- 
secration show that his greatness was not 
the accident of events but the evolution 
of character. ‘“He will go far’, one of his 
instructors said in his school days. “To 
get the students to do what is necessary 
is often an achievement; here is one who 
exceeds all the tasks set for him.” He 
saved words by the use of gestures; his 
favorite question was, De quoi s’agit-il? 
“Gifts! Gifts! There is no such thing. 
There is nothing but hard work. There 
is nothing but that even for the artists. Do 
not count upon gifts! Work. Courage is 
based upon knowledge. One must work to 


secure knowledge. To work it is not 
enough to learn regulations. It is not a 
question of drill: Right turn! Quick 


mareh! One must learn to think. Text- 
books encourage mental indolence. Some- 
thing more is needed. Poor old regula- 
tions!” The striking prophecies made of 
him by Lord Roberts in 1910, at Quebec, 
were not conjectures, when he said of a 
coming war, “The war will finally be won 
by the genius of a French general named 
Ferdinand Foch, professor in the military 
School at Paris’; nor the prophecy by 
Sir Henry Wilson, “Mark my words, this 
fellow is going to command the Allied 
Armies when the big war comes on.” 
These predictions were inferences as sure 
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as logic. They illustrate what Foch him- 
self said: “‘When a man of ordinary ca- 
pacity concentrates all his faculties and 
his means upon the attainment of a single 
purpose, working hard, and not being 
diverted from his goal, he is bound to 
attain it.” 

He was on the side of the peacemakers. 
His acceptance of the Armistice was with 
this motive. In 1923 he said: ‘No one 
wants any longer this abominable thing 
that war was. No. No more wars. It is 
too dreadful.” 

The crowning thing about his character 
was the quality of his religion. That he 
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was Catholic will put into some judg- 
ments a false note. His use of his reli- 
gion was in essence that of any other 
man of faith. It was faith, not a faith, 
which dominated him. His headquarters 
our author calls the Temple of Faith. 
Washington at Valley Forge, and Foch 
before the altar, in the little chapel, be- 
longed in the same heaven. Questioned 
about the story that, at Verdun, Saint 
Thérése of the Infant Jesus appeared to 
him and gave him guidance in military 
matters which helped him to victory, he 
replied that all that was a fairy-tale. Yet 
his fight was pre-eminently the good fight 
of faith. In his place he was a great 
apostle. He was the modern Gideon. No 
one can read into his life, and between the 
lines, and then think of religion as a 
debatable thing. For here is its proof. 
His sufficiency was of God. No sort of 
atheist can scorn that off. J. W.D. 


A Colonial Tragedy 


Tuer DISASTER OF DARIEN. By Francis R. 
Hart. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Oompany. 
$5.00. 


This book presents the concise form the 


little-known story of the attempt to plant 


a Seotch settlement at Darien on the 
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Isthmus of Panama, at the end of the 
seventeenth century. The story itself is 
supplemented by a number of appendices, 
which include the most important contem- 
porary documents bearing on the subject. 
The story is a tragic one from first to last. 
It began with a great wave of enthu- 
siasm for a scheme to give Scotland a 
foothold on the American continent, 
coupled with inflated notions of the profits 
to be derived from possession of Darien. 
A very large sum of money was raised 
by popular subscription, and a fleet of five 
ships was dispatched to begin the settle- 
ment. Misfortune beset the expedition 
from the start. The English Government 
refused to give it approval or support. 
The Spanish regarded it as a piratical 
enterprise against territory which they 
claimed, and made preparations to oust 
the Scotch by force of arms. The mor- 
tality from disease was frightful. The 
first expedition was obliged to abandon 
the settlement after a few months, and 
the second expedition capitulated to the 
Spaniards. Three-quarters of the men who 
left Scotland on this ill-fated expedition 
never returned; and the money loss was 
very great. It is the story of one among 
many disastrous failures of attempts to 
settle Europeans on this continent. For 
most of us, in this tercentenary year, its 
interest lies chiefly in its contrast to the 
successful venture of the Puritans in 
Massachusetts Bay. We take the success 
of the latter too much for granted, and 
do not appreciate how difficult and hazard- 
ous was their undertaking. They suc- 
ceeded because they received a charter 
under the authority of the Crown which 
gave them a stable government; because 
they came with wives and children, as 
settlers, rather than as adventurers look- 
ing for profit, and because they settled in 
a country with a temperate rather than a 
tropical climate. Also, their plans were 
laid with great foresight and care. Europe 
was very slow to learn the methods of 
successful colonization, and The Disaster 
of Darien is one of the pitiful records of 
that failure. The book is well written, 
and will be useful not only to the student 
of colonization on this continent, but as a 
sidelight on the history of Scotland. 
H.W. F. 


World Peace 


INTMRVATIONAT, Goon WIL. 
New York: The Ab- 


HIGHWAYS TO 
Ru Walter W. Van Kirk. 
inadon Press. $1.00. 

The opening chapter describes the unity 
of mankind as it is now possible to en- 
visage that conception in the recognized 
interdependence and neighborliness of a 
rapidly contracting world. Subsequent 
chapters show how the various interests 
of humanity are enforcing this lesson of 
unity and interdependence. The interests 
seen as highways to peace are education, 
economics, humanitarianism, science, and 
religion. The discussion is illustrated by 
many valuable facts and opinions of dis- 
tinguished leaders in various walks of life. 
The writer is not blind to the many diffi- 
culties which must be overcome before a 
warless world can be assured—difficulties 
lying deeply embedded in inherited ideas, 
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rival economic interests, ignorance, and 
prejudice. He is hopeful of the possibili- 
ties of an aroused conscience and interna- 
tional vision in the realm of education. 
Educators all over the world are deter- 
mined to win the child for world under- 
standing and justice, excluding the ideas 
and passions of narrow patriotism and 
military glory. Mr. Van Kirk warns 
against a merely sentimental enthusiasm 
for peace, a zeal without knowledge, and 
stresses the great need for information re- 
garding the underlying causes of war. 
The moderate price of the book brings it 
within the reach of people who would not 
be able to purchase more pretentious 
volumes, making it possible to win a wider 
hearing for the cause. F. J. @. 


Mrs. Gaskell 


ELIZABETH GASKELL. By Gerald DeWitt 


Sanders. With a Bibliography by Clark S. 
Northup. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
$3.50. 


Published for Cornell University as one 
of the Cornell Studies in English, this is 
a carefully written biography of a Vic- 
torian novelist who, although now little 
read and almost forgotten, to the litera- 
ture of her period made a contribution by 
no means inconsiderable. Both as the 
author of her Life of Charlotte Bronté, 
and of three novels, Wives and Daughters, 
Sylvia’s Lovers, and the immortal Cran- 
ford, Mrs. Gaskell has good reason to be 
remembered. Born of sound Unitarian 
stock, the wife of a Unitarian minister, a 
woman intelligent above thé ordinary and 
deeply religious, in a field of social fiction 
she was a pioneer. First moved to take 
up writing as a means of escape from the 
toils of personal sorrow, her novels, for 
their vivid portrayal of the lives of the 
laboring classes and the poor, blazed a 
trail which Dickens, Charles Kingsley, 
and others were quick to follow. Later, 
in Oranford, her gift of gentle humor 
found lasting expression. Written in a 
style somewhat wooden and pedantic, this 
biography does little more than sketch the 
outlines of a fruitful career and of a per- 
sonality essentially attractive. A.R. H. 


How to Read the Bible 


UNDERSTANDING THE BistE. By William G. 
Ballantine. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Oom- 
pany. 1930. $2.00. 


The reprinting of this valuable book, 
which first appeared in 1925, is evidence 
of its need in an age when there still 
persists much slipshod thinking about the 
Bible, its nature and meanings. Dr. 
Ballantine does not offer us a bulky com- 
mentary, but a brief, concise statement of 
principles, or what might be called a few 
suggestions for the right understanding 
of the Bible. First, there must be the 
scientific spirit, the love of truth. ‘Mental 
honesty”, he says, “is a spiritual grace of 
the first order”. He warns us also that 
it is the spirit and not the letter of the 
text that the reader of the Bible must 
seek. “Jesus is the poorest possible 
authority for the literalist”. There is an 
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excellent chapter on Paul’s “way of 
reasoning’, based on Galatians; the con- 
clusion being that “the dark theological 
complexities of St. Paul need not be put 
on a level with the simple, luminous mes- 
sage of Jesus”. The chapter on Colenso, 
famous pioneer in the higher criticism, 
is done with fresh and vivid interest. 
But perhaps the most valuable chapter is 
that which considers the problems in- 
volved in translating the New Testament. 
As translator of the Riverside New Testa- 
ment, Dr. Ballantine is entitled to speak 
with the authority of experience. The 
numerous modern translations are re- 
ferred to and evaluated for many passages. 
Dr. Ballantine thinks that the task of 
the modern translator is very difficult and 
only to be undertaken with modesty, but 
that the work will go on until “a final 
version shall gather into itself what is 
best in each of our partial contributions”. 
F.R. S. 


The I-Hate-Me League 


BHPRNARR MACFADDEN: A STUDY IN SuCccHSS. 
By Clement Wood. $3.00. 


THe TrRUp STORY OF BERNARR MACF'ADDEN. 
By Fulton Oursler. $2.50. 


WITH THER BPRNARR MACKADDEN 
By Gracc Perkins. $2.50. 


All published by Copeland, New York City. 


CHATS 
FAMILY. 


It is hard to explain three obviously in- 
spired books about Bernarr MacFadden 
except on the hypothesis that they are 
subsidized. On that theory they are un- 
derstandable. The hero is an apostle of 
physical culture (not the father of it, as 
one of these books says) ; an indefatigable 
publisher of mediocre magazines and of 
one tabloid newspaper ; the father of many 
children—rather handsome ones, whose 
pictures appear in many poses—and the 
husband of a perfect woman; if you don’t 
believe it, there’s her picture almost aw 
naturel. For the first time in his life, this 
reviewer bought a copy of MacFadden’s 
tabloid in order that he might see for him- 
self what fodder this especial shepherd 
was feeding to his sheep. He found what 
he must call a “mess”. The principal fea- 
tures were drawn from the underworld, 
the pictures were tawdry, the advertise- 
ments teemed with patent medicines; and 
yet the paper has a large circulation. 
Mixed with it all, there are some good 
features. Occasionally one finds a pearl. 
MacFadden is probably a symptom of the 
state of culture in America. He impresses 
one as made up of large parts of assur- 
ance, a trace of buncombe, and, besides, a 
real desire for the good life, sane and 
wholesome. Perhaps, like the ten good 
men in Sodom, this will save him. 

E. F. 


Tabloid Reviews 


FroM GRETNA GREEN TO LAND’S END: A 
LITERARY JOURNEY IN ENGLAND. By Katha- 
rine Lee Bates. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. $3.50. 


Reissue of a work first published in 
1907. <A delightful narrative of Miss 
Bates’s wanderings through England in 
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search of various literary shrines and 
backgrounds. Illustrated with a map and 
many photographs. A traveler may well 
use this as a guidebook, following the 
itinerary thus outlined with interest and 
profit. 


THe BEGINNINGS OF NEW ENGLAND. 
John Fiske. Tercentenary Edition. 
Eoughton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 


To the host of books published by them 
in recognition of the Massachusetts ter- 
centenary celebration, Messrs. Houghton 
Mifflin have fittingly added a reissue of 
John Fiske’s admirable history of colonial 
origins in New England. Handsomely 
printed, lavishly illustrated, the book de- 
serves to be widely circulated. The open- 
ing chapter alone, which treats of “The 
Roman Idea and the English Idea’, en- 
titles it to careful reading on the part of 
the new generation of historical students 
who have reached maturity since the work 
first saw the light. A. R. H. 


By 
Boston: 


A Murper AT HiecH Tipp. By Charles G. 
Booth. New York: William Morrow and Com- 
pany. $2.00. 


A detective story which shows marked 
advance over the author’s previous work, 
Gold Bullets. Murder at High Tide is a 
first-rate thriller. Its scenes are laid on 
an island off the coast of Southern Cali- 
fornia, where one spectacular event fol- 
lows another with breathless speed, each 
more surprising than its predecessor, the 
whole forming a plot as plausible as it is 
melodramatic. As good a thing of its 
kind as we have read for many a day. 

A. B. H. 


THe First Mrs. FrRASpeR: A COMEDY IN 
TurReE Acts. By St. John Ervine. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 


The latest play of St. John Ervine is 
the sophisticated comedy of modern Eng- 
lish society. The plot revolves about a 
situation entirely plausible in these days 
of frequent divorcee. The resulting com- 
plications are handled deftly. The dia- 
logue is clever, often brilliant. The vari- 
ous characterizations are clear-cut and 
aptly differentiated. One of the pro- 
nounced successes of the current theatrical 
season in London and New York, even in 
its printed version, it makes capital 
reading. A. R. H. 


THE CHILD IN THE CONGREGATION. By Jay 
T. Stocking. Boston; The Pilgrim Press. $1.00. 


A master in the art of preaching to 
children gives answers to the questions 
Why, What, and How should we preach 
to children? and follows up his answers 
with twelve examples of such preaching. 
A decalogue for the preacher contains: 
Thou shalt not talk down. Thou shalt 
not use any terms of endearment. Thou 
shalt not try to be humorous. Thou shalt 
be interesting. Thou shalt not moralize. 
Thou shalt not be long. The book is good 
for two kinds of ministers, those who 
preach to children, and those who do not. 

E. F. 
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OUR CHILDREN 


An Old-time Crow Story from Skilligallee 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


About seventy years ago, in a far corner 
of our land, there lived a happy family of 
children. They were the seven children 
of three islands in the Mackinac country. 
Their true home, where they lived in the 
winter, was in their father’s house on 
Mackinac Island in the Strait of Mackinae. 
Their sugar camp, where in the spring- 
time they lived in their own log cabin, 
was on Bois Blanc Island, at the head of 
Lake Huron. But their summer home 
was in Uncle Sam’s lighthouse on the 
rock of Skilligallee, at the top of wild 
Lake Michigan. 

The family used to cross the ice with 
dog sleds when they fared forth to the 
sugar camp on Bois Blanc Island. But 
Ambrose Davenport, the father, carefully 
watched the winds and the weather dur- 
ing that sweet and merry holiday, be- 
cause, before navigation opened, he had to 
see the family safely back on Mackinac 
Island. Then, with his eldest son as as- 
sistant, he sailed away to Skilligallee, to 
open the lighthouse for another season. 

Those were the days of sailing vessels, 
and the light at Skilligallee warned many 
and many a captain, along that dangerous 
coast, to guide his ship into safe waters. 

You really need to study a map of the 
Mackinae country if you wish to under- 
stand where this fine old family of the 
Davenports lived, and thus follow the 
white sails of the seven children. When 
the weather was warm enough, the father 
flew over the waves from Skilligallee back 
to Mackinae Island after his family. 

To begin with, you will not find the 
name of their summer home on the map. 
You will find a tiny speck at what seems 
to be the top of Lake Michigan, as you 
study the map, which is marked “Isle aux 
Galets”, for thus the early French ex- 
plorers named the place, “Isle of Rocks”. 
“Skilligallee” is the Indian name; and, to 
this day, all the captains on the Great 
Lakes speak of the Isle aux Galets Light- 
house as the Skilligallee Light. 

So, on a fair day in many a springtime, 
that father of long ago sailed away from 
his lighthouse home at the top of Lake 
Michigan, northeast, into the wide blue 
Strait of Mackinac, the thirty-five miles 
to Mackinac Island. There he gathered 
his happy family into the sailboat, with 
all their special treasures, and away they 
sailed, with song and laughter, to Skilli- 
gallee. Few children in the wide world 
have ever had so beautiful a childhood as 
those long-ago Davenport boys and girls. 

Their summer island was tiny, like a 
three-acre garden, in the shape of a tri- 
angle, with the three points stretching far 
into the water. Since that time, Uncle 
Sam has made great changes on the rock. 
But in those days it was a fair-sized 
green island, on which wild flowers and 


a few trees were growing and hundreds 
of birds were singing. 

It was a favorite fishing ground for 
Indians. They paddled over in their 
canoes from Cross Village on the main- 
land, seven miles away, to stand on the 
rocks and spear sturgeon in the clear deep 


water. The children used to watch the 
doings of the Indians in wonder and 
delight. 


In the lighthouse, as it used to be, there 
was one room that the Davenport children 
always called the ‘Big Room”. In it was 
a fireplace. To keep that fireplace bright 
and cheerful, the family used to sail over 
to Cross Village for loads of firewood. 
There, too, they used to pick wild fruits, 
strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, and 
huckleberries. 

Every three or four weeks the father 
and mother used to sail home to Mackinac 
Island for supplies. The father would 
get the groceries, and the mother used to 
go shopping along the little main street 
for whatever the children needed. While 
they were away, the eldest son, the as- 
sistant, was in full charge of the light- 
house. His brothers and sisters helped 
and obeyed him. 

From dawn until sunset, through many 
a lovely summer day, the children played 
in the house, under the trees, and on the 
beach. Of course they could swim, and 
row boats, and go fishing. They fared 
forth on picnics, too, sometimes sailing 
as far away as the Beaver Islands. In 
the evenings the little ones gathered with 
their mother in the Big Room, and played 
games, and told stories, and had beautiful 
times. 

These children had many pets. One, 
that has been most lovingly remembered 
for seventy years, was Jack Crow. They 
found him at Cross Village when he was 
young and took him home to Skilligallee 
in the sailboat. Jack was helpless at first, 
because he was so young he could neither 
fly nor feed himself. He was given such 
wonderful care that he grew fast, and he 
behaved in his suit of glossy black 
feathers as if he were a fun-loving little 
brother. 

Wherever the children went, there was 
Jack. He had perfect wings, but usually 
went walking around the tiny island with 
the boys and girls. He played with them, 
too, and tried to talk with them. He had 
a way of saying “Caw-caw-caw!” that was 
most entrancing. 

On summer afternoons the mother used 
to take her sewing out under the trees 
where she could be with the children and 
enioy their merry fun. At such times 
Jack Crow used to play a game of his own 
which might have been called “Steal-and- 
hide-it”, for that bird was full of mischief. 
He would walk up to Mrs. Davenport and 
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talk with her, in his own fashion, and 
then steal something and run or fly away 
with it. He used to watch his chance and 
snatch a spool, and away he would go! 
Usually he buried whatever he stole in 
the beach sand. 

The mother would say, “Watch him, 
children, and see where he hides the 
spool !” 

The laughing children then watched 
their pet dig a hole in the sand and bury 
the trinket. Then, while he was prancing 
about, merrily shouting “Caw-caw-caw”, 
they would run and dig up the treasure. 

Now all this was a game which day 
after day the children and their mother 
played and enjoyed with Jack Crow. They 
never blamed him for stealing and hiding 
their belongings, not even when his love 
of mischief caused him trouble. 

Jack Crow had a chance to hear all 
about right and wrong, and how to be 
good, because every Sunday afternoon the 
gentle mother gathered her little flock in 
a circle and read to them from the Big 
Book. The two pet gulls, those great 
beauties that roosted every night with the 
chickens, never attended these Sunday 


a ae Bale le oe 
The Quest of God 


Come up into the mountain! 
The wan and weary days 
Will disappear below you 
As in a purple haze. 


Come up into the mountain! 
This is the highest quest; 
Dear Heaven itself is seeking 
To find you at your best. 


Where is the path, O Master? 
The marks that will not fail! 
I blaze the path before you— 
I am the upward Trail! 
—Allen Hastman: Cross. 


Sentence Sermon 


The Lord reigneth; let the earth re- 
joice—Psalm aevii. 1. 


meetings, but Jack Crow was always there. 
He seemed like one of the family and 
usually behaved well on Sundays. 

Of course, he sometimes made the chil- 
dren laugh at the wrong time. Sometimes 
when the mother was talking solemnly 
about what a dreadful thing it is to tell 
a lie, or about some other sin, Jack would 
cock his head on one side and then on the 
other, and look at her as if he would like 
to say something, and the children just 
had to laugh. 

But one day a sad thing happened on 
the rock of Skilligallee. The eldest son, 
the big boy who was his father’s assistant, 
was going away in the sailboat for a little 
vacation on the mainland. His mother 
had washed and ironed his best white 
shirt and had laid out all his clean clothes, 
ready to put on. The shirt she had left 
on the desk where the big boy used to 
do his writing. 

Now it happened that one of the little 
hoys went into that room to look for some- 
thing. He was in a great hurry and so 
tipped over the ink bottle. Before he 
could pick it up, there were rivers and 
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pools of ink on big brother’s best white 
shirt. 

The little boy was scared. He sat on 
the bottom one of the four steps leading 
into the lighthouse tower and wondered 
what to do. He had never been so un- 
happy in his life. 

In flew dear old Jack Crow. The little 
brother knew then what he would do. He 
would keep still and let Jack Crow take 
the blame for the spilled ink. He was so 
ashamed of the thought that he couldn’t 
look the innocent bird in the eye. 

Not long after that the big brother went 
to his room to dress up. Jack Crow didn’t 
even think of keeping out of sight. When 
the big boy blamed him for spoiling his 
best shirt, Jack Crow put his head cn one 
side and said ‘Caw-caw-caw” ever so 
pleasantly. 

When the family assembled and were 
all talking sorrowfully about Jack Crow, 
an old Indian came to beg a ride to the 
mainland in the sailboat. He had never 
liked Jack Crow. When he was told that 
the pet had emptied an ink bottle on the 
assistant lightkeeper’s best shirt, he said, 
“Me shoot him!” 

Of course the children would not listen 
to that, but after a long talk it was de- 
cided by Father and Mother that Jack Crow 
must be taken to Cross Village in the sail- 
‘boat and left in the woods to care for 
himself evermore. They said it was hard 
to tell what bad mischief the bird might 
do next. 

All this time one little boy was fairly 
sick with grief. But even so he was not 
brave enough to say, right then and there, 
that it was he who had spilled the ink. 
Neither would he go in the sailboat when 
Jack Crow, cawing and cawing, happily 
as usual, sailed away to Cross Village. 

Just before it was time. to start back 
to the lighthouse, the weeping children 
watched the Indian carry their pet far 
back in the woods. Their eyes were 
blinded with tears when the Indian came 
running toward the beach, empty-handed. 
‘Then all piled into the sailboat and, with 
a favoring breeze, away they sailed from 
the shore, leaving Jack Crow behind. 

Meantime, at the lighthouse, a broken- 
hearted little boy had told his mother 
about that bottle of ink. He owned up 
that he was the guilty one and had sent 
away the best friend in feathers that he 
ever had, the beloved, innocent crow. He 
cried like a girl. 

The mother felt sorry for her boy, but 
there was little she could say to comfort 
him, because of course neither one of 
them ever expected to see their dear old 
pet again. 

At last she went to a window and looked 
toward the mainland. The sailboat was 
coming, nearer, nearer, and nearer. Sud- 
denly the mother called her penitent little 
boy. Her voice was so full of joy that he 
ran to the window and looked where she 
pointed. What he saw was too good to 
he trne. Jack Crow was clinging for his 
life to the top of a tall mast and merrily 
sailing home to Skilligallee. 

Tt must be that the Indian didn’t ex- 
plain to the bird that he was supposed to 
stay in the woods. Anyway, it was not 
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long after the children set sail before they 
were laughing through their tears, for on 
swift wings Jack Crow had come flying 
over the water to alight on the tallest 
mast of the sailboat. It was plain that 
Jack Crow had a mind of his own. He 
probably had a light heart, too, for he had 
wronged no one. 
“Caw, caw, caw-caw !” 
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Good Points 


DAISY D. STHPHENSON 


Oh, March is full of promise, 
Though wild the wind may blow, 
And whistle down the chimney 
Or drive the whirling snow. 


For March recalls the robin 
To pipe its tunes of cheer 

And tell the winter-weary, 
“The Spring is nearly here!” 


And March, with all its blizzards, 
With all its bluff and din, 
Awakes the cheery crocus 
And ushers April in. 


Turkey Without Books 


Kkemal Pasha’s introduction of the 
European alphabet into Turkey has 
brought about temporary chaos. For the 


present, all books are suppressed and the 
Turkish nation is without literature. A 
German writer says: 

“This is the unavoidable result of sup- 
pressing all books printed with Arabic 
letters. It is true that the purchase and 
sale of these books have not been legally 
prohibited, but henceforth booksellers will 
not dare to offer them and the public takes 
care not to demand them, 

“In Constantinople alone, about two 
million books will have to be destroyed. 
Booksellers and publishers have already 
claimed damages from the Government. 
It is no longer permissible to print books 
with Arabic letters. 

“Still, there is on the book market at 
present just one specimen that has been 
printed in the new Latin alphabet. It is 
a volume of prose poems written by a 
member of Parliament and called ‘Damla 
Damla’ (‘Drop by Drop’). This is the 
only book that for the present may be 
awarded as a prize to brilliant pupils in 
educational institutions. 

“The Government Printing Office has its 
hands full with the preparation of school- 
books. It has already published some 
very attractive primers in the new type, 
and some children’s books with verses, 
interpreting popular pictures in color. 
There is a heavy demand for these books— 
the joint work of the Director of the Edi- 
torial Bureau at Angora and a Turkish 
lady. 

“The European alphabet has already 
exercised a strong influence upon the lan- 
guage, which is taking on a much simpler 


form. Its new garb makes many old 
idioms and expressions unsuitable. All 
Arabic and Persian elements are con- 
stantly eliminated. 
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“Experts have been sent to the provinces 
to select words and expressions from the 
national language and to incorporate them 
into the modern classic language. The 
Language Committee which directs this 
research work is to be organized as a sort 
of Turkish Academy. It will compile and 
control the dictionary. Besides other 
duties, the Committee will also have to 
supervise works of literature so that they 
may be adapted in style and expression 
to the new tendency of the Turkish 
language. 

“Authors who have been familiar only 
with the old way of writing are practic- 
ing and studying diligently, so that they 
may resume their work as soon as possible 
in the spirit of the new alphabet. 

“It is not only the fashion to know how 
to write the Latin alphabet, but it has 
also become a cult.” 


Jim in the Jungle 


GRETA GASKIN CARROLL 


Jim was a fox terrier, black and white, 
of course, because all fox terriers are 
black and white; and if ever a dog lived 
who had strange and thrilling adventures, 
it was he. You see, he was the mascot 
of a regiment of Irish cavalry who, when 
they witnessed his prowess in combat with 
the other dogs that hung about Barracks 
Squaré, declared he must embark for 
South Africa with them; and so he shared 
eighteen months of their campaign. 

Jim’s first important engagement in the 
jungle was with a rhinoceros. One day, 
one of these huge, ponderous beasts loomed 
into view, and Jim immediately accepted 
chasing it away as one of his duties. The 
bulky horned beast watched his approach 
with no concern beyond noticing that he 
was coming closer, and then, as Jim 
charged, the great cumbersome fellow 
swung round in panic and rushed helter- 
skelter into the woods. Another day, Jim 
charged a lion that appeared near the 
horse lines, and, after a round or two 
where Jim was forced to do some adroit 
dodging, the lion got a sharp nip in the 
flank and broke for the shelter of the 
jungle, with Jim at his heels. 

Jim’s other adventures included being 
earried by a monkey to a tree-top and 
there dropped because he bit his captor. 
He narrowly missed being a meal for a 
crocodile one day, when he wandered down 
with one of the soldiers to wash some 
mess tins in the Limpopo River. The 
water was very dark, muddy, and greasy; 
so that Jim preferred lying on a rock on 
the bank and watching his companion 
until the rock began to move! Then Jim 
made a desperate spring just in time to 
save himself from going below on the 
reptile’s back. 

Eighteen months after their arrival in 
Africa, the Boer War was over and the 
cavalry sailed for home. Jim sailed with 
them, of course, and what his subsequent 
fate was no one has ever told me; but I 
feel that every time Jim shifted his scene 
of action, new adventures would just na- 
turally be awaiting him; for he was that 
kind of dog. 
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Givers to The Maintenance Fund 


With $125,000 on hand and many churches organized, Committee 
hopes to realize goal during March 


HE Unitarian Laymen’s League and 

the Young People’s Religious Union 
formally opened its appeal March 3 for 
$406;200. to establish The Maintenance 
Fund. The announcement was _ issued 
from headquarters at 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., by William C. Crawford, 
chairman of the Fund. 

The appeal to complete the Fund by the 
end of March is being made throughout 
the United States and Canada. With 
$125,000 already on hand and indications 
of generous response from many parts of 
the country, the Executive Committee is 
encouraged over possibilities of reaching 
the goal by April 1 and thus of being 
assured in due season of funds to permit 
the two organizations to carry on present 
programs and to establish permanent 
operating funds for future work. 

Many local churches are completely or- 
ganized and working in behalf of the 
Fund. Others are organizing at the 
present time with the aim of completing 
their work before the end of March. 

Jere A. Downs, treasurer of the Fund, 
issued the first list of contributors to the 
Fund three days after the appeal was 
opened. 

Mr. Downs said that this list is by no 
means complete, since many gifts made 
at distant points have not as yet been re- 
ported. Additional lists will be published 
from time to time in these columns. The 
first list follows: 

George R. Bishop, New York, N.Y.; 
Eugene E. O’Donnell, Boston, Mass.; Miss 
Elen D. Sharpe, Providence, R.I.; Dr. 
Christopher R. Eliot, Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Y. P. R. U. Society, Dighton, Mass.; Jere 
A. Downs, Winchester, Mass.; E. L. 
Richardson, Milwaukee, Wis.; William C. 
Crawford, Allston, Mass.; Miss Alice G. 
Chandler, Lancaster, Mass.; George S. 
Wright, Watertown, Mass.; Judge and 
Mrs. Frank H. Hiscock, Syracuse, N.Y. ; 
Charles H. Stearns, Brookline, Mass.; 
Miss Ellen P. Rice, Boston, Mass.; Presi- 
dent A. Lawrence Lowell, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Mrs. Charles F. Russell, Boston, 
Mass.; Miss Helen Louise Day, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Miss Mary E. Sanger, 
Braintree, Mass.; Miss Caroline 8. Bur- 
rage, West Newton, Mass.; Mrs. Adeline 
P. Dobbie, Buffalo, N.Y.; Miss Linda 
Lancey, Marblehead, Mass. 

Howard H. Searles, Marlboro, Mass. ; 
Everett M. Mulliken, Lexington, Mass. ; 
C. E. W. Buffington, Worcester, Mass. ; 
Miss Susan L. Mills, Boston, Mass.; Mr. 
and Mrs. Herbert Lyman, Boston, Mass. ; 
James F: Clarke, Boston, Mass.; Miss 
Frances Haywood, Boston, Mass.; Miss 
Hope Gray, Boston, Mass.; King’s Chapel 
Committee on Charities and Appeals, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Mrs. Susan M. Hodgdon, in 
memory of her sister, Miss Frances E. 
Pendexter, Chelsea, Mass.; Sidney V. 
Lowell, Brooklyn, N.Y.; H. B. Dillenback, 
Brookline, Mass.; Henry R. Scott, Fram- 
ingham, Mass.; John F. Vaughan, Bel- 
mont, Mass.; J. MeC. Sturgis, Boston, 


Mass.; Richard Billings, New York, 
Hugo O. E. Carlborg, Providence, 
Mrs. Charles B. Walker, Newport, R.I.; 
Miss Helen C. Robertson, Providence, 
R.I.; Miss Hazel Reed, Dighton, Mass. 
Linton E. Whitters, Taunton, Mass. ; 
Miss Marjorie Gray, Fall River, Mass.; 
Miss Betty Copeland, Fall River, Mass. ; 
Theodore T. Martin, New Bedford, Mass. ; 
Miss Florence Alford, Auburn, R.I.; Mrs. 
Elsworth Turner, Providence, R.I.; Miss 
Elizabeth Delabarre, Providence, R.I.; 
Miss Marion Anthony, Newport, R.1.; 
James A. Sherman, Newport, R.I.; Jose 
Merrill, Sherman, Newport, R.I.; Clifford 


DOWNS 


JERE A. 


B. Domick, Providence, R.I.; Miss Bar- 
bara Pierce, Providence, R.I.; Richard 
Joyce, Providence, R.I.; Miss Esther Red- 
fern, Providence, R.I.; J. Parker, Fair- 
haven, Mass.; Walter 8. Grant, Taunton, 
Mass.; Miss Betty Brown, Fairhaven, 
Mass.; Miss Virginia Taber, Fairhaven, 
Mass.; Miss Isabel B. Braley, Fairhaven, 
Mass.; Miss Gladys R. Braley, Fair- 
haven, Mass. 

Miss Ethel Wood, Norton, Mass.; Miss 
Helen S. Williams, Fairhaven, Mass.; Miss 
Doris Durgin, Norton, Mass.; Miss Hannah 
Christenson, Dighton, Mass.; Lester H. 
Lassen, Dighton, Mass.; Dwight E. Morse, 
Providence, R.I.; Miss Ruth Morse, Provi- 
dence, R.I.;. Walter F. Frederick, Dor- 
chester, Mass.; Henry M. Williams, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Mrs. Caroline §. Atherton, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Miss Rosamond 
Adams, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Miss Mary 
G. Ballard, West Newton, Mass.; Edwin 
S. Blanchard, Belmont, Mass.; Miss 
Margaret L. Blodgett, St. Paul, Minn. ; 
Miss Mary Dennison, Framingham, Mass. ; 
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William E. Dumont, Marlboro, Mass.; 
John Elberfeld, East Boston, Mass.; Her- 
bert L. Ellison, Arlington, Mass.; Frank 
B. Frederick, Dorchester, Mass.; Miss 
Virginia L. Frederick, Dorchester, Mass. 

Miss Katrina Van F. Gesner, Marlboro, 
Mass.; Donald F. Greeley, Lexington, 
Mass.; Miss Elizabeth Hall, Braintree, 
Mass.; T. HE. Hayes, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Miss Eleanor J. Howe, Waltham, Mass. ; 
Danforth B. Lincoln, Dorchester, Mass. ; 
Lester Martin, Waltham, Mass.; Stephen 
Muther, Newton Center, Mass.; Miss 
Marcia C. Randall, Rochester, N.Y.; Rowe 
Camp, Deerfield, Mass.; Rev. Lyman V. 
Rutledge, Dedham, Mass.; Ernest D. 
Shelley, Dorchester, Mass.; Miss Ruth M. 
Twiss, Berlin, Mass.; Warren S. Warner, 
Marlboro, Mass.; Edward C. Wade, Jr., 
West Roxbury, Mass.; A. N. Webster, Lex- 
ington, Mass.; Miss Deborah A. Webster, 
Lexington, Mass.; Miss Lois W. Weeks, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass.; Charles H. Well- 
man, Deerfield, Mass.; Miss Rosamond 
Whitcomb, Waltham, Mass. 

John Gronner, Jr., Underwood, Minn. ; 
Harry W. Haynes, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Miss 
Sara Comins, Ashmont, Mass.; Albert 
Pleydell, New York,.N.Y.; Miss Persis 
Bancroft, Nashua, N.H.; David Cowan, 
Montreal, Canada; Miss Helen J. Des- 
temps, Newton Center, Mass.; Albert E. 
Epting, Philadelphia, Pa.; Miss Katherine 
M. Glidden, Dorchester, Mass.; Roland B. 
Greeley, Lexington, Mass.; Miss Cynthia 
Griffin, Philadelphia, Pa.; Miss Priscilla 
Harding, New York, N.Y.; Miss Edith L. 
Jones, Cambridge, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Victor M. Knight, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada; Mr. and Mrs. H. Weston Howe, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Miss Elizabeth Lindsey, 
Marblehead, Mass.; Frederick T. McGill, 
Jr., Newton Center, Mass.; Miss Hilda 
Pfeiffer, Montclair, N.J.; Malcom Chan- 
ning Rees, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Carl Schaum, Germantown, Pa. 

Charles Southworth, Needham, Mass. ; 
Miss Jean Slocombe, Lexington, Mass. ; 
Miss Helen Tufts, Exeter, N.H.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur G. White, Wollaston, Mass. ; 
Robert Withington, Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Miss Frances Furber, Wellesley, Mass. ; 
John Nenninger, Cincinnati, Ohio; Win- 
throp M. Southworth, Jr., Needham, Mass. ; 
Miss Faustina Wade, Woburn, Mass.; 
Herbert K. Miller, Winchester, Mass. ; 
Hobart W. Winkley, Boston, Mass.; Miss 
Annie L. ‘Sears, Boston, Mass.; Francis 
P. Sears, Boston, Mass.; Evelyn G. Sears, 
Boston, Mass.; Morton D. Hull, Chicago, 
Ill.; Henry D. Sharpe, Providence, R.I.; 


Miss Alice P. Tapley, Boston, Mass.; 
William F. Doerflinger, New Brighton, 
N.Y.; Senator Jesse H. Metcalf, Provi- 
dence, R.I. 


New Lonpon, Conn.—The interior walls 
of All Souls Church have been painted a 
clear, soft white and the chancel furni- 
ture and organ console have been stained 
Vandyke brown to harmonize with the 
doors and ceiling. These improvements 
were made possible by a devoted parish- 
ioner, Mrs. Edward C. Hammond. 
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Seventeenth-Century Service 


Reproduced at Medford, Mass. 


N THE meeting-house of the First 

Parish in Medford, Mass., fifth edifice 
in succession to shelter the religious sery- 
vices of the old parish, and the third upon 
the same site, there was held Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 23, a church service after the man- 
ner of the seventeenth century, so far as 
the parish found it practicable to repro- 
duce in its modern home the setting and 
conditions of that period. This service 
was one of many events by which Massa- 
chusetts churches are participating in the 
celebration of the centenary of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony. 

At early candlelight, the parishioners 
gathered in an auditorium lighted only 
by candles, the women on one side of the 
center, the men on the other. The pulpit 
had been removed, and on the platform 
stood three tables and three chairs. Or- 
dinary white candles in old-fashioned 
candlesticks stood on the tables and were 
ranged along the sides of the room. 

Entering from the vestry, the minister, 
Rey. Louis C. Dethlefs, in gown and band, 
seated himself at the table in the center 
of the platform, while the teacher, Wil- 
son Fiske, took his place at the table 
to the minister’s right. In the chair at 
the minister’s left sat A. W. Stockwell, 
tithing-man, with his staff of office. Be- 
low the platform and facing the congre- 


gation sat the ruling elder, E. W. Stone, 
with pitch pipe and psalm book at hand. 
Teacher, tithingman, and elder were in 
the conventional Puritan garb. 

On the minister’s table stood an hour 
glass, which the tithing man took occa- 
sion to reverse during the sermon. 

Opening the services, the minister made 
a short address of explanation, followed 
by a prayer. The ruling elder rose, an- 
nounced the one-hundredth Psalm, gave 
the pitch, and lined the Psalm for the 
congregational singing. Following this, 
the teacher read from the seventeenth 
chapter of Proverbs and interpreted to 
the congregation the Scripture passage 
read. After a second Psalm (the seventy- 
eighth, led by the ruling elder as before, 
the minister read a portion of an ancient 
sermon on ‘Pleasures, True and False’, 
delivered originally in 1771 by Rey. Wil- 
liam Dodd. Then followed the third Psalm 
(the thirty-second) and the benediction. 
The congregational singing was remark- 
able for spirit and effectiveness. 

The customs of the day were followed 
so far as to install the pewter contribu- 
tion platter at the front, to which the 
congregation made pilgrimage to deposit 
their offerings under the eyes of the tith- 
ing man, by whom they were summoned 
to contribute in proportion as they had 
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prospered. The church was filled to its 
capacity. 

After the services the rather extensive 
and unique collection of church silver, 
mostly Colonial, belonging to the parish, 
was on exhibition in the vestry, together 
with some of the ancient records and 
literature, the property of the parish. 

w.F. 


Sunday School Union Meeting 


The regular monthly meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Union of Boston, 
Mass., will be held March 17, at the First 
Parish Church, Brookline, Mass. There 
will be supper at 6 o’clock, departmental 
conferences at 7, and the general meeting 
with addresses at 8. The speaker is to be 
Prof. William Wallace Fenn, of the Theo- 
logical School in Harvard University, who 
will give the second of three lectures on 
‘New England Unitarianism”’. The sub- 
ject of this lecture is “The Separation”. 


Dr. Sclater at King’s Chapel 


The preacher at the noon services in 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., Tuesday to 
Friday inclusive, March 18-21, will be Dr. 
John R. P. Sclater of Old St. Andrews 
Chureh, Toronto, Canada. Dr. Sclater is 
well known to the week-day congregation, 
as this is his fourth visit. He is giving 
prayers in Appleton Chapel each morning 
of the week of March 17. Monday, March 
17, Raymond C. Robinson will give an 
organ recital from 12.15 to 1 P.M. 


WHAT DO LEADERS MEAN? 


During ,all the yesterdays—and most of the to-days—the Unitarian Church 
has been able to point to leaders in national affairs as members of the 


¥ellowship. 


healthy development. 


These leaders, men of fame, 


forward-moving aggregate. 


This meant only one thing—that Liberalism experienced 


have indicated a 


WHAT OF TO-MORROW’S LEADERS? 


To-morrow’s leaders—to-morrow’s aggregate—will depend greatly on the work of the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League and the Young People’s Religious Union. 


The Laymen’s League will spread the story of Liberal Religion, bringing new associates to 
the Fellowship, preparing for new churches—provided it is financially able. 


The Young People’s Religious Union has in its hands the development of future Liberal Re- 


ligion. 


It has done its work well in the past thirty-four years. 


velop—provided it is financially able. 


WILL YOU HELP FIND THE LEADERS OF TO-MORROW ? 
WILL YOU HELP BUILD THE MAINTENANCE FUNDP 


GOAL: $406,200 


It will continue; will de- 


THE MAINTENANCE FUND (Incorporated) 


Wituiam C. Crawrorp, Chairman 
16 Beacon Street 


It Ought to Be Done 


It Can Be Done 


Jere A. Downs, Treasurer 


Boston, Mass. 


It Will Be Done 
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The Congregations Grew 


At themissionin Orlando, Fla.— Questions 
put to Dr. Westwood showed 
interest and intelligence 
GHORGH H. BADGER 


The event of our season has been the 
coming of Dr. Horace Westwood, with his 
superb series of mission services, begin- 
ning Sunday, February 16, and closing 
the Sunday following. The first Sunday 
was a day of deluging rain—very unusual 
in Florida—but 115 people gathered for 
the evening service, and, from that time 
on, congregations grew, despite the fact 
that it was “Central Florida Fair’ week 
in Orlando, with all sorts of counter at- 
tractions, besides two other evangelistic 
series of meetings going on in the city. 
On the second Sunday, at both services, 
our little church was crowded to capacity. 

The response to Dr. Westwood’s preach- 
ing was definitely satisfactory. The ques- 
tion period greatly interested people, and 
the questions coming in averaged high for 
intelligence and genuine curiosity of soul. 
Dr. Westwood’s addresses on Jesus and 
immortality attracted special attention 
but the closing sermon on “The New 
Revelation” was the triumph of the week. 

Dr. Westwood also spoke to the Alli- 
ance, and was the guest of the local 
branch of the Laymen’s League at a 
largely attended dinner. He was a guest at 
the Shriners’ luncheon, where his address 
was enthusiastically received by a com- 
pany of men who rarely come to a 
Unitarian church. 

The audiences at the church were 
largely made up of tourists, many of whom 
came from places where the Unitarian 
Church is unrepresented. And they came 
over and over. again. A significant value 
of these meetings, as indeed of the entire 
ministry of our local chureh in Orlando, 
is that its missionary influence lies so 
largely with people from all sections of 
the country who here, for the first time, 
have contact with a vigorously presented 
gospel of liberalism. The supply of litera- 
ture on our tables was practically ex- 
hausted @iring the week. There can be 
no question that the meetings have vitally 
helped on the cause of Unitarianism not 
only in Orlando, but throughout central 
Florida. The four offerings constituted a 
widely diffused response of gratitude and 
appreciation for the services rendered by 
Dr. Westwood. 


Personals 


Wilifred Brogden, of Dallas, Tex., fresh- 
man in the Southern Methodist University, 
who, with the assistance of a fellow stu- 
dent, rescued a nine-year-old boy who had 
broken ‘through the ice of a lake, is the 
son of Rey. John Brogden, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church of Dallas. 


Rey. John Clarence Petrie, minister of 
the Memphis, Tenn., Church, has accepted 
the invitation of the religious education 
departments of the Unitarian and Univer- 
salist churches to serve on the faculty at 
the Young People’s Institute, which will 

_be held from June 21 to June 29 in Chat- 
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tanooga, Tenn. This will be Mr. Petrie’s 
third consecutive summer in this work, 
his previous assignments haying been at 
Camp Hill, Ala., in 1928, and at White 
Lake, N.C., in 1929. 


The Board of School Commissioners of 
Indianapolis, Ind., has reappointed Dr. 
Frank S. C. Wicks of All Souls Unitarian 
Church a member of the Citizens’ Library 
Advisory Committee. The president of the 
Art Institute has reappointed Dr. Wicks 
a member of the Hxecutive Committee. 
Dr. Wicks has represented the city on the 
board of the Institute for many years. 


Miss Ellen O. Peck, who died February 
26, was a member of the First Unitarian 
Congregational Chureh of Providence, 
R.I., and a life member of the American 
Unitarian Association. At one time 
she was connected with the Alliance 
educational and social work at Shelter 
Neck, N.C. 


Iowa Association Meeting 


The annual conference of the Iowa Uni- 
tarian Association will be held with the 
People’s Church in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
October 13-15. 
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William Howard Taft 


William Howard Taft, foremost Ameri- 
can Unitarian layman and the only man 
who had served his country as its Presi- 
dent and as its Chief Justice, died Satur- 
day 


afternoon, March 8, in his seventy- 
third year. 

The funeral service at All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church in Washington, D.C., on 
Tuesday was conducted by the minister, 
Dr. 
charge of the service at the grave in 


Ulysses G. B. Pierce, who also had 
Arlington Cemetery. A memorial service 
was held in King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., 
the afternoon of the same day. 

Taft’s notable 
services to the nation and to the Unita- 


Full accounts of Mr. 


rian fellowship will be published in the 
next issue of THE REGISTER. 


Plays and Pageants 


for the 


Church School 


Edited by MARIE W. JOHNSON 


Fifteen simple but impressive plays 
and pageants, all of which have been 
successfully produced, for Easter, 


Christmas, and other festivals of your 
church, which will inspire the partici- 
pants and delight your congregation. 
Write today for a copy to bé sent to 
you for examination 


208 pages. $2.00 postpaid 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


TWO NEW TRACTS 


The Challenge to Youth of a Modern Religion 
By Rev. Minot Simons, D.D. 


Modern religion calls to Youth to keep in spiritual condition so as to stand 
fast and true in the stress and strain of life. 


A. U. A. Smrizs, No. 315. 


Order by number, not by title. 


Unitarianism—A Faith of Affirmations 


By Rey. Freprertck R. Grirrin, D.D. 


In Unitarianism, events, places, and persons which have been cherished as 
unique are seen as representative of the universal. 


A. U. A. Surtss, No. 316. 


Order by number, not by title. 


The above tracts are for free distribution in reasonable quantities. 


Publication Department 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


It is not enough to 
STAND 


for the trut hi. 
We must 
push FORWARD with 
it 


To Pray Against Russia— 


To direct prayers against the Russian 
authorities for their antireligious acts is 
an abuse of prayer and might make for 
international resentment, declared Dr. 
Minot Simons in All Souls Unitarian 
Church, New York City. He was thus 
quoted by The New York Herald-Tribune: 

“A movement is on foot to direct prayers 
against the Russian authorities for con- 
fiseating church property to secular uses. 
The idea seems to be to move God to move 
the Russians to change their minds. 
Could anything be more futile? Moreover, 
it would most likely turn out to be one of 
those irritating acts which foster inter- 
national resentments. 

“Tf the Russians desire to become a god- 
less nation, it is their privilege. We do 
not know, as yet, that it is their desire, 
but if it is, the rest of the world can do 
nothing but wait to see what they will 
make of it. If they violate international 
law with regard to properties of any kind, 
there are governmental agencies which can 
make an effective protest. But to ask God 
to do something about it is to appear 
ridiculous. It is an abuse of prayer. 

“There is no magic in prayer. It is not 
a special way to get something, nor to get 
something done. It is not a kind of human 
control of God, putting upon Him a pres- 
sure to do what otherwise He would not 
be disposed to do. A modern mind cannot 
tolerate the idea that God must be 
wrestled with in prayer in order to move 
Him to do some just and decent thing 
which ought to be done anyway.” 


Mr. Call’s Sermons Are Read 


The weekly printing of the sermons of 
Rey. Lon R. Call in The Lowisville Unita- 
rian has now continued for more than a 
year. The experiment has proved very 
successful. Seven hundred copies are dis- 
tributed each week. These sermons are 
being used in various sections of the 
country as the text for group discussions, 
they are being read by ministers of various 
denominations, they appear frequently in 
whole or in part in religious journals, and 
many persons who receive them read them 
and pass them on to friends whom they 
know to be interested. 


HARRISBURG, PA.—This new church is 
making excellent progress. The congre- 
gations are larger than they ever have 
been and several new members have signed 
the roll. Arrangements have been made 
to broadcast four sermons of Rey. W. A. 
Vrooman from the local station. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


A Circulating Library 


of books on religion, education, psy- 
chology, ethics, philosophy, peace, 
social relations and the family has 
been established by the Laymen’s 
League at its headquarters in co- 
operation with the Department of 
Religious Education. For books and 
information write Mrs. BraTRIcE 
WaADLEIGH, Librarian, at the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


SIXTEEN BACON STREET, BOSTON, MASs. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Its association with the 
University of Chicago opens to its 
students, in addition to its own 
courses, a curriculum unrivaled in 
extent. 


The Spring Quarter will begin 
March 31, 1930. 


For information address 
President Sypnny B. Snow, D.D., 


5659 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work ayail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
GeorceE G. Davis, PRESIDENT 

Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 


LoMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, 


ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1845 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 

IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurrr, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar SEcRETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians, 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churehes and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send oontributions to Henry H. Fuller. 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistant, Practical 
courses in administration. Specie. courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rey. LyMAn V. Rurieper, President. 
For particulars address 
Miss ANNIn M. FILoon, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


‘In the foothills of the White Meuntains’’ 


Boys only, beginning September. College, Gen- 
eral, Practical Arts Courses. Junier School. 
All Sports. Over fifty years, Uniterian aus- 
pices. Tuition, room, board, launéry, $800. 
Write to: 

CARL B. WETHERELL Headmaster 


Box 16. Andover, N.H. 


WINTER SPORTS UNION 
OUR CAMPING CLUB 


46 BOYLSTON -"TREET 
Otter Lake, Greenfield, N.H. 


Week-End Trips and Outings for Young 
Men. Information—HUB 1122 
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Growth at San Francisco 


Steady incoming of youth to the church 
reported at annual meeting 


For a number of months there has 
been a steady inflow of young life to the 
First Unitarian Church of San Francisco, 
Calif., so that a new organization is being 
formed to meet their needs. Dr. Caleb 
8S. S. Dutton’s series of sermons on “The 
Unitarian Gospel” has attracted wide at- 


‘tention and revealed an increasing inter- 


- of three years: 


est in the liberal faith. 

This was among items in reports at 
the enthusiastic annual meeting of the 
church, which showed progress and a 
widening of scope in programs and prac- 
tice. Two organizations, the Channing 
Auxiliary and the Thursday Evening 
Club, have had for their general topic the 
study of “International Relations’, and 
two others, the Society for Christian Work 
and the Men’s Club, “The Relation of 
Science to Life’. The Boy Scout activi- 
ties were reported by the Scoutmaster, 
Daryl B. Miller, a teacher of architecture, 
whose avocation is work with boys. This 
is the youngest organization in the church, 
and one of the strongest groups. 

Three trustees were elected for a period 
Miss Clotilde Grunsky, 
Mrs. Edwin R. Sheldon, and M. BE. 
Blanchard. George A. Clough was again 
elected by the trustees to be their modera- 
tor, Miss Clotilde Grunsky was chosen 
elerk, and Dr. H. W. Gibbons was re- 
elected treasurer. 


Santa Barbara’s Increases 


Membership of the First Unitarian 
Church of Santa Barbara, Calif., increased 
ten per cent. in 1929, with a greater in- 
crease in attendance, the minister, Rev. 
Edward P. Daniels, reported at the an- 
nual meeting. Plans for the new church 
building were considered. New directors 
elected were Fred L. Johnston, Prof. 
Charles Jacobs, Mrs. Arthur Garland, and 
Miss Anna Balch. 


Payson Miller to Be Ordained 

The ordination of Payson Miller to the 
ministry of religion will take place Sunday 
evening, March 16, at eight o’clock at the 
First Parish Church in Wayland, Mass. 
The ordination sermon will be by Rev. 
Charles R. Joy, administrative vice-presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. Mr. Miller will be given the 
recommendation of the Fellowship Com- 
mittee by Dr. George F. Patterson, ad- 
ministrative vice-president. The ordina- 
tion and prayer of ordination will be by 
Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 
Association. Music for the occasion will 
be provided by the Marlboro Unitarian 
Church vested choir of thirty voices, 
directed by Mrs. Jean Wood Lynch. 


In Honorem Gifts from Iowa 

The Iowa Unitarian Association has 
established an In Honorem donation to 
the Founders’ Fund of the General Alli- 


ance as a tribute to Rev. Bleanor E. 


Gordon of Hamilton, Ill, who was for 
many years an active minister in Iowa 
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and who served as secretary of the Asso- 
ciation from 1896 to 1899 and again from 
1906 to 1913. 

A similar gift is being made to the 
memory of the late Rey. Mary A. Safford 
by the Unitarian churches in Humboldt, 
Des Moines, and Sioux City, Iowa, which 
Miss Safford served as minister for a 
period of more than twenty years. She 
was president of the Iowa Association 
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from 1886 to 1889 and again from 1892 
to 1896, and she was its secretary from 
1889 to 1905. Miss Safford and Miss 
Gordon did a vast deal of missionary 
work through the Middle West in their 
years of activity. The church in Sioux 
Sity also has raised a fund to furnish a 
room in the new building of the Meadville 
Theological School as a tribute to Miss 
Gordon and Miss Safford jointly. 


Che Soul of the Bible 


By ULYSSES G. B. PIERCE 


Selected passages from the Old and New Testaments and the Apocrypha, 
arranged as synthetic readings, in Biblical order. 
brought into natural relation with the larger thought of which they are 
generic parts, thus utilizing many short passages of great beauty and power. 

The readings are presented in true literary form, prose and poetry being 


properly distinguished. 


Season 


Isolated passages are 


Leather edition, boxed, $2.50 postpaid. 
Cloth edition, $1.65 postpaid. At Bookshops, or 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 


guidance. 


to-morrow. 


years to come. 


The CHALLENGE 
and the PROMISE 


of the 


FUTURE 


More than ever before, Youth turns to maturity for spiritual 
Kthical, intellectual, and religious conceptions 
are changing, and our young people are eager for leadership. 


In the bright pattern of the fabric Youth weaves to-day lie 
the beauty and the strength of the garment age will wear 


And what Youth receives from our hands to-day will be the 
fruits they, in turn, will pass on to other generations 


in the 


The National Library Committee invites your co-operation 
in placing THe CuristiaANn Ructster in every college library 
in America. Here is an opportunity to mold the thought of 
hundreds of lives. 


Surely Uniiarians will answer this appeal! 


The NATIONAL LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


Which one of the rising generations do 
you suppose Methusaleh worried the most 
about ?—Tampa Times. 


“What is a pedestrian, Daddy?’ “It is 
a person with a wife, daughter, two sons, 
and a car.”—Aera. 


Possibly woman has a right to do every- 
thing that man does. But man hasn’t. 
—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Professor: “Wise men hesitate; fools 
are certain.” Pupil: “Are you sure?” 
Professor: “I am certain.” 

—Locomotive Engineers Journal. 


Artist: “Do you think the great Ameri- 
can novel will ever be written?” Author 
(sighing deeply): “It will not only be 
written—it will be rejected.” 

—Ohicago Daily News. 


“Well, Eric, how did you like your first 
day at school?’ “It was rather good, but 
there was a man in front of the class and 
he kept spoiling the fun.” 

—Faun (Vienna). 


It may be, as announced recently, that 
a scientist has succeeded in isolating the 
influenza germ, but a painful experience 
last week leads us to suspect that the 
thing must have got loose again—Punch, 


A joyous event had taken place in the 
home of the film-producer. “Here is the 
son and heir, sir”, said the nurse, smiling 
coyly. The producer gave it a perfunctory 
glance. “Sorry”, he saidyabsently, “not 
quite the type!’—Tatler. 


An elderly Scotsman, after voting year 
after year against the Union of the Kirks, 
suddenly went over into the Union camp. 
He was twitted with inconsistency. “No”, 
he said, “I’m no’ inconsistent. I still be- 
lieve Union is wrong. I believe it’s 
wicked. But it’s the Lord’s will.” 

—Clhwrchman. 


Little Albert came home from school 
with a new book under his arm. “It’s a 
prize, Mother’, he said. “A prize? What 
for,dear?” ‘For natural history. Teacher 
asked me how many legs an ostrich had 
and I said three.” “But an ostrich has 
two legs.” “I know that now, Mother, but 
the rest of the class said four; so I was 
nearest.”—Boston Evening Transcript. 


Morbus Sabaticus, or Sunday sickness, 
is a disease peculiar to churchgoers. The 
attack comes on suddenly every Sunday. 
No symptoms are felt. On Saturday night 
the patient sleeps well, eats a hearty 
breakfast; but about chureh time the 
attack comes on, and continues till services 
are over for the morning. The peculiar 
features of the disease are: 1. It always 
attacks professing church people. 2. It 
never makes its appearance except on 
Sundays. 38. The symptoms vary, but it 
never interferes with the sleep and appe- 
tite. 4. It never lasts more than twenty- 
four hours. 5. No physician is ever called 
in. 6. It is becoming painfully prevalent, 


and is alarmingly infectious. Make no 
friends of the infected. 7. No remedy is 
known for it except prayer. 8. Unless 


checked, it always proves fatal in the 
end—to the soul, 
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THESE METHODISTS 


In one large conference in Ohio the 
up-to-date Methodists have nearly com- 
pleted a $600,000 fund for the local 
ministers’ old-age pensions. Our Per- 


manent Fund, held by the American 
Unitarian Association as trustee for the 
Unitarian Service Pension Society has, 


after twenty-five years’ work, only just 
passed $500,000. Remind your good 
Unitarian friends to remember this 
fund when making their wills. In the 
meantime see that your church sends 
an Annual Contribution for pensions to 
Rey. Harotp G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 


55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


‘id Bispag following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A. U. A. 

600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 

Phone, Hubbard 8600 

HOTEL LENOX 

BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 

Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 
y MM 
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UCL LEO 


SHUM 


BURDETT COLLEGE » 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 


For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres, Jj 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents © word. 
count for 6 or more inse ns. Minimum 


charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
Rate card furnished on request. 


week. 


SUPERIOR HOUSEHOLD HELP supplied. 
ton Employment Agency, Mrs. H. G. PRESTON, 
Manager, 52 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. 
Capitol 5985. Office Hours, 10-8. Established 
1890. Licensed. 


EDUCATIONAL—Do you know the game “A 
Study of Shakespeare’? It is entertaining, 
instructive, Endorsed by best authorities. 
Price, 60 cents, postage, 5 cents. Tur SHAKES- 
PEARE CLUB, Camden, Maine. 


IBLES 


in90 languages, many bindings, 
every size and price. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


Bos- 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples 
School at 9.45 A.M. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rey. Charles HE. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday 
School, 9.45 a.M. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
All seats free at all services. Lenten Vespers, 
4.30. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. 
All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeri- 
tus, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. 
Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. Robinson, 
Mus. Bac., organist and choirmaster. Sunday 
at 9.380 A.M., at King’s Chapel House, chureh 
school. 11 A.M., at King’s Chapel, Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Rev. Prof. Edward C. 
Moore, D.D. Week-day Services, 12.15 p.m. 
Monday, Organ Recital. Tuesday to Friday, 
inclusive, Rev. John R. P. Sclater, D.D., Old 
St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto, Canada. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 9.30 
A.M., Church School. 11 a.M., Morning service; 
chorus choir under Homer Humphrey. Rey. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell will preach. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft, director of Religious Educa- 
tion. 9.30 a.mM., Church School; 11 a.m., Morn- 
ing service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 
1 a.M. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the pew church at S0th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. unday 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


